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THE LOST SON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF C. SCHMIDT. 


Turopora was the widow of a poor -fisher- 
man, who lived in a lonely cabin in thé woods, 


not far from the borders of the Danube. Her 
husband had died in the flower of his age, and 
she found her greatest consolation and hope in 
her only son, a pretty little boy about five years 
old, named Augustus, 

She taught him to be good and useful; and 
she worked very hard to support him. It was 
her wish to leave him the hut in which she 
lived, that he might follow the occupation of 
his father. The nets, hooks, and fishing-poles, 
were all arranged upon the wall, till the boy 
should be old enough to use them. 
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This affectionate mother gained her living 
by making nets ; and she often sat up very late 
at night, hours and hours after the little Augus- 
tus was asleep, earning something to buy food 
and clothes for him. 

This amiable child deserved his mother’s 
love ; for it was his greatest delight to make 
her happy. When he saw her weep at any 
thing which reminded her of his father, he 
tried a thousand little ways to comfort her. 
One day, Theodora’s brother, who lived. in the 
next village, brought her a very fine carp for 
dinner. The poor widow burst into tears. 
** Alas!’’ said she, ‘‘ I did not hope ever again 
to see such a fine fish in my cabin.” ‘ Do not 
ery, mother!” said Augustus, nestling up to 
her side ; ‘“‘when I am bigger, I will catch a 
great many fish for you—beautiful, beautiful 
fish !”’ 

Theodora smiled through her tears. ‘“‘ Yes, 
my child,” she replied, ‘‘I hope you will be the 
comfort of my old age. Try to be as good as 
_ your father was, and I shall be a happy mother.” 

One fine autumnal morning, the widow rose 
very early, and began to work upon a net, which 
she wished to finish in the course of the day. 
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The little Augustus left her side, and ran 
into the woods, to gather beech nuts, from 
which his mother extracted oil te burn during 
the long winter evenings. He soon returned 
with his small basket quite full, much pleased 
to think he could be so useful. His mother, 
wishing to encourage early habits of industry, 
thanked him and gave hima kiss. Full of joy, 
the child ran into the woods again and again. 
At noon, he began to grow tired and hungry. 
Theodora, hearing the village clock ring twelve, 
called him to dinner; and he ran home very 
quick. The frugal repast consisted of bread 
and milk-porridge, spread upon a little bench, 
in the shade of a fine old tree near the cabin, 
on a glade richly carpeted with verdant grass. 
When they had finished their dinner, Theo- 
dora said to Augustus, ‘‘ Now lie down under 


this tree, my son, and sleep, while I continue 
at my work. I will wake you when it is ne- 
cessary.’”’ ‘Sleep sound, my love,’’ said she, 
as she came back to take the bowls and plates 
from the bench. 


When she came out a few minutes after, her 
darling was fast asleep upon the green, velvety 
slope. His little curled head rested on one 
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arm, and the other leaned on his basket. He 
smiled in his sleep, and the restless foliage of 
the old beech tree admitted a dancing sunlight 
upon his face, which made the fresh roses on 
his healthy cheeks still more brilliant. 
Theodora looked back lovingly upon him, as 
she hastened to her work. She was in a hurry, 
and time passed quickly. Two hours had gone 
like a moment, when the good mother arose to 
waken her boy. He was no longer under the 
old tree. ‘“ Ah,’ said she to herself, ‘“ the little 
one has again run into the woods to gather nuts 
for me. He isa good child; but I wish he had 
come to bid me good-bye.’’ She returned to 
her cabin, and finished her work, without feel- 
ing any uneasiness; but as hour after hour 
passed away, and still Augustus came not, she 
began to be alarmed. She went into the woods, 
and searched, and called, until she was weary ; 
she could hear nothing but the echo of her own 
voice. She thought he might perhaps have 
gone too near the Danube, and had fallen in. 
The idea fell like a mass of ice upon her heart. 
She examined the margin of the river, hop- 
ing, yet fearing, to see any traces of her son. 
She ran to the village, and called for assistance. 
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Her brother and his neighbours pitied her, and 
all offered to join in the search. But their 
kindness proved useless; Augustus was no- 
where to be found. 

‘He has no doubt fallen into the river,”’ said 
the villagers: ‘‘ we know the course of the cur- 
rents; we shall find his body on the sand-bank 
yonder.” : 

These words almost broke the wretched 
mother’s heart. She returned to her desolate 
cabin, and passed the whole night in tears. At 
the first dawn of light, she ran to the river to 
watch for the body of her child. For weeks 
and weeks, she might be seen walking up and 
down on the banks of the Danube, sobbing, 
and wringing her hands. The fishermen, as 
they went to their work at day-break, or re- 
turned to their homes when the sun was set- 
ting, constantly met the afflicted mother asking 
for tidings of her boy. 

Thus time passed on, and still nothing was 
heard of the lost Augustus. ‘ Alas!’’ said 
Theodora, ‘‘I am wretched indeed. To lose 
in so short a time such a kind husband and a 
child so tenderly beloved. It is hard, very hard, 
to be resigned to the will of God!” Then with 
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bitter sobs, she would reproach herself because 
she had let the boy go out of her sight for a 
moment. She grew very thin and pale; and 
when the villagers saw her come out of the 
church, they shook their heads mournfully, and 
said, ‘‘ Alas, the poor widow will soon follow 
her husband and child.” 

The curate of the village was a very good 
man, and from his very heart he pitied the un- 
happy Theodora. He went often to her cabin, 
and prayed with her, and tried to comfort her. 
One day, as she was coming out of church, he 
invited her to go home with him. As she en- 
tered his study, she looked at a small round 
picture, which hung upon the wall, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

** Why does that picture affect you so much ?” 
asked the curate: ‘‘do you know what it is?” 

‘** Yes,” replied the widow ; ‘‘it is the Holy 
Mary weeping for the loss of her son.” 

« May it teach you a useful lesson, my daugh- 
ter,”’ replied the venerable old man: ‘‘ Mary’s 
_ eyes are turned toward heaven, as if seeking 
for hope and consolation there ; and her hands 
are folded upon her breast in meek resignation 
to the will of God. I will give you this picture, 
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Theodora; and when you look on it, I trust 
you will try to remember that as the Son of 
Mary rose from the dead, so your child (if he 
is indeed no longer in this world) has gone to 
the angels. He cannot indeed return to you; 
but if you keep your heart pure toward God, 
you will go to him.” The widow was very 
grateful for the picture, and promised whenever 
she looked upon it, to remember the comfor%.ng 
words of the good priest, and try to be humble 
and resigned. 

By degrees her grief became more calm, and 
she was able to attend to her usual avocations. 
But still she could not look at the tree, under 
which she had last seen her child in his beauti- 
ful sleep, without feeling a pang shoot through 
her heart like red-hot steel. One day, she 
thought to herself, ‘‘I fear I shall never be 
able to pass this tree without anguish; but 
when I remember the words of the good curate, 
my soul is comforted. I will cut a hole in the 
tree, and place my picture within it; and per- 
haps the sight of that will ease the pain I feel 
at my heart, whenever I look on the spot where 
I last saw my darling.” 
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She fastened the picture into the tree, and 
sighed as she said, ‘‘ Ah, mothers more happy 
than I am, know where the bodies of their chil- 
dren repose, and can place a humble monu- 
ment over their graves: this tree shall be a 
monument to the memory of my beloved Au- 
gustus.” 

* * * * * * % 

..nd now we must leave the weeping mother, 
in order to tell what became of the lost child. 
When Augustus first waked up, he rubbed his 
eyes, and seeing the sun was fast going toward 
the west, he caught up his little basket and ran 
into the woods, resolved to surprise his mother 
with a great quantity of nuts. His basket was 
already nearly filled, when not finding any more 
beech trees, he wandered on, farther and far- 
ther, until he came to the end of the forest, by 
the side of the river. 

There he saw a very large boat made fast to 
the bank; the sailors were waiting for some 
passengers, who had not yet arrived. The 
other passengers, consisting of several families, 
improved this opportunity to go on shore and 
take a little exercise. There were a great 
many children amusing themselves by picking 
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up different coloured pebbles. As soon as they 
saw Augustus, they ran toward him, and asked 
what he had in his basket. They had never 
seen beech-nuts before, and they thought them 
very pretty. ‘‘ What queer fruit!’ exclaimed 
Antonia, a little girl about as old as Augustus: 
“T never in my life saw chesnuts made like 
these.” ‘‘'They are not made to eat,” said 
Augustus, laughing: ‘‘ my mother gets oil from 
them.” The children wanted some of them to 
play with, and Augustus readily emptied his 
basket. The little fellow, having always lived 
in the woods, had never seen so many boys and 
girls collected together before. He got into 
a great frolic, and was quite beside himself with 
joy. He particularly wished to go into the 
boat ; for a floating house, so much larger than 
his mother’s cabin, appeared to him a very 
wonderful thing. 

The children led him into the boat, and An- 
tonia showed him the saloon fitted up for the 
wealthy passengers. ‘Oh, it is a great deal 
handsomer than my mother’s room !’’ exclaimed 
Augustus. The children then brought forward 
their dolls and their playthings, and the little 
boy’s attention was so completely taken up, 
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that he did not know when the boat started 
from the shore. It sailed majestically down 
the great river, and still Augustus was busy at 
his play. But as twilight came on, he started 
up, and said, ‘‘I must run home.”” When they 
told him that he was far, far away on the wa- 
ter, he began to cry and sob, saying, ‘“‘ I want 
to go to my mother !”’ 

Until that moment, the passengers supposed 
that he belonged in the boat. Every one began 
to inquire what was to be done with the child. 
Some laughed at the distress of the poor little 
fellow ; but others, more kind-hearted, pitied 
the anxiety of his mother. The owner of the 
boat asked him in what village he lived. ‘I 
don’t live in any village,” answered Augustus, 
sobbing. ‘‘ That is strange,’ said the man; 
*‘but you live in a house, I suppose?” ‘Oh, 
yes, I live in a house,” replied the child ; “ but 
it is in a wood :. the village is a little way off.” 
“And what is the name of the village?’ 
* Why, the name is village,” replied the simple 

~ boy: ‘my mother always calls it the village; 

she takes me to the village to buy bread ; and 

__... when the clock strikes at noon, she says it 1s 
"the bell of the village.” 
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The owner began to grow impatient. ‘‘ What 
is the name of your parents ?” asked he. ‘‘ My 
father is dead,’”’ replied Augustus; ‘‘ my mo- 
ther’s name is Theodora, the fisherman’s wi- 
dow.” ‘* But what is her other name ?” asked 
the man. ‘‘I never heard her called by any 
other name,”’ said the little one. ‘“ A plague 
on’t!”’ exclaimed the angry boat-man: ‘‘ there 
is no use in asking him questions. I wish the 
fates had put him anywhere else but aboard my 
vessel.’’ ‘ ‘I did not come with the fates,’ said 
Augustus, sobbing, and rubbing his eyes: “I 
never saw them. I came here with the liftle 
boys and girls.” 

This artless speech made everybody laugh, 
except the owner of the boat; he felt so embar- 
rassed to know what to do with the little stran- 
ger, that he could not laugh. They were pass- 
ing by thick forests, where appeared no human 
habitations, except what were seen afar off. 
Just as the night was closing in, they came 
within sight of a village. The boatman wished 
to stop and leave Augustus with some one, who 
would convey him home. But M. Val, the 
father of little Antonia, opposed this. A dread- 
ful war then raged in Germany; and he, and 
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several other passengers had money on board, 
which they wished to put in a place of safety, 
They urged the boatman to go omas rapidly as 
possible, for the least delay might prove a great 
injury to them. ‘I wish in my heart the poor 
mother could have her lost child,” said M. 
Val; ‘‘but under present circumstances, the 
thing is impossible. The enemy is fast ad- 
vancing toward the Danube, and our moments 
are precious.” 

Thus urged, the sailors, being promised a 
handsome reward for their speed, kept on their 
way during the whole night; and poor little 
Augustus cried himself to sleep. 

In the morning, the orphan renewed his sobs. 
The boatman saw some peasants on the bank 
of the river, and he begged them for pity’s 
sake to take the boy and find out where he 
belonged. But the men refused to do it, say- 
ing they should never find his mother, and 
they had children enough of their own to 


- support. 


The boatman grew angry, and insisted upon 
putting the boy on shore, and requesting the 
magistrates to place him in the alms-house. 
Madame Val was a kind-hearted woman, and 
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she pitied the orphan with all her heart. She 
whispered to her husband, ‘‘ Let us adopt this 
pretty little boy. It will be an act of charity, 
and it will put an end to this tiresome dispute.” 
M. Val was pleased with the proposition, and 
exclaimed at once, ‘‘ Keep on, my good fellows 
—keep on. Do not trouble yourselves any 
more about this poor child. I will take care of 
him, and be responsible for all charges.” 

The boat arrived safely at Vienna. M. Val 
had a great deal of money; and all the best 
masters were hired to teach Antonia and Au- 
gustus. The little boy was very ignorant at 
first; but he was intelligent, and made such 
rapid progress that every body was surprised. 
At the same time, he was so modest, and so 
gentle, that M. Val and his wife soon began to 
love him, as if he were their own son. As he 
grew older, they observed with pleasure, that 
he had a great aptitude for business. M. Val 
first made him a clerk in his wealthy mercan- 
tile establishment, and afterward took him into 
partnership. 

The little Antonia in the meantime became 
a young lady. She was intelligent and well- 
informed, and as innocent and artless as she 
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was beautiful. She and Augustus were very 
strongly attached to each other, and her father 
was not at all displeased when he discovered 
it. He said he could not bestow her upon a 
better man than his adopted son. The young 
couple were married, and lived with her pa- 
rents. On account of some important services 
rendered to the emperor, during the war, M. 
Val and his son-in-law received the title of 
Barons de Valbourg. 

When his benefactors died, Augustus came 
into the possession of great wealth ; and being 
fond of a retired life, he resolved to relinquish 
business, and purchase an estate in the coun- 
try. Having taken a long journey, and exa- 
mined several, he finally determined to buy the 
beautiful domain of Neukirch in Wurtemburg. 

When the young baron and his wife arrived 
at their new residence, they found everywhere 
traces of the destructive war, which had so long 
ravaged the country. A great many houses 
were burnt down, others were partly in ruins, 
and vast tracts of land were entirely uncultiva- 
ted. This sad sight touched the benevolent 
hearts of Augustus and Antonia. ‘ Poor 
men!”’ said they ; ‘‘ we must do all we can to 
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restore them to prosperity.” Wood was pur- 
chased to rebuild their habitations, and grain 
to sow their fields. In a short time, all the 
country around the baronial castle assumed a 
flourishing appearance. The villagers were full 
of gratitude; they could not say enough in 
praise of their benefactor. When ihey loaded 
him with their thanks, he would reply, ‘‘I was 
once a poor, lost orphan. By the blessing of 
God, I have become rich ; and I hope God will 
always make my heart willing to impart happi- 
ness to others.” | 

Very often the young baron thought of his 
mother, and wondered who she was, and whe- 


ther she were yet living. A memorandum had 
been carefully preserved, stating that her name 
was Theodora, the fisherman’s widow, who 
lived in a wood, near a village, not far from the 
shores of the Danube. 


* * % * * * ¥* 
While little Augustus was surrounded with 
all the comforts and elegancies that wealth could 
procure, his good mother had met with many 
misfortunes and discouragements. Not long 
after the loss of her child, the soldiers of the 
enemy came into the forest, and she escaped 
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suddenly to take refuge with her brother. Bat 
the village was soon burnt to the ground, and 
they were left without a home. Her brother, 
having lost all his little property, let himself out 
to another fisherman, and she went to reside 
with a sister, who lived at the distance of about 
fifty miles. Here Theodora staid several years, 
and made herself extremely useful in bringing 
up her sister’s numerous family. 

At last, she received a letter from her bro- 
ther, stating that his wife was dead, and his 
two daughters married ; and that, as there was 
now a prospect of better times, he wished she 
would come and keep house for him. With 
mixed feelings of joy and sadness, the poor 
widow returned to her native place. She had 
scarcely arrived in the village, before she went 
into the forest, to look at the tree under which 
she had last seen her child. But, alas! what 
changes she found there! The path leading to 
her cabin was entirely overgrown with bushes ; 
the young saplings had become large trees ; no 
vestige of her once happy home remained; and 
she could not even determine where it had 
stood. 

A long time she searched for the old beech 
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tree under which she had shed so many tears. 
‘If the picture is gone, the hole will remain in 
the trunk,’ thought she; “and thus I shall 
discover it.” But amid the dense, overgrown 
forest, she could not distinguish one tree from 
another. An old man was in the woods gather- 
ing dry branches, and she tried to gain some 
information from him. ‘‘ You may as well spare 
yourself the trouble of looking farther, my good 
woman,” said he; ‘it is not probable that the 
tree you speak of is in existence. Since you 
left the village, children have become men, and 
almost all the old men are dead. Old trees 
have given place to young ones, and the place 
where they once stood is known no more. All 
things change rapidly in this world; and men 
disappear faster than the trees. Here we have 
no resting place. The earth is not our home.” 
As he finished speaking, he went his way ; and 
Theodora, with a deep sigh, gave up all hope 
of finding her beloved tree. 

The Baron de Valbourg lived a few leagues 
from the village where the widow and her bro- 
ther resided ; but the village was a part of his 
territory. One day, he went into the forest to 
mark out a certain allowance of wood for his 
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poor peasantry ; and wishing to see that each 
one received a share, he gave out word that on 
a certain day every peasant, who chose to come 
to him, should be allowed to cut down a tree. 
The brother of Theodora was too ill to go, and 
he sent his sister to beg that a tree might be 
cut down for him. When his name was called, 
therefore, the widow stepped forward, and said, 
** My Lord, pardon his not being here, for he 
is too ill to leave his bed. I am his sister; and 
he sent me to ask that a tree might be cut for 
him.” 

Little did the Baron de Valbourg think that 
poor old woman was his mother ! and she would 
never have dreamed that the handsome young 
nobleman was her son ! 

But, without knowing her, de Valbourg had 
compassion on her ; for he thought she looked 
like one who had known many sorrows. He 
pointed out a very large tree, and ordered it to 
be cut down for her. ‘It is a very fine tree,” 
said the forester; ‘‘ had it not better be reserv- 
ed for your lordship’s own use? The birch 
trees and the poplars will answer just as well 
for the peasants.”’ 

The Baron de Valbourg looked at him stern- 
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ly, as he replied, ‘“‘I do not consider it charity 
to give to the poor such things as I do not 
think worth keeping myself. I wish this tree 
to be cut down for the poor woman, and the 
wood split, and carried to her door, at my 
expense.” 

When he had said this, he went away, to 
escape the thanks of Theodora, who, with her 
eyes full of tears, exclaimed, ‘‘ May God bless 
you, good young nobleman!’ She walked 
quickly toward the village to inform her broth- 
er of the kindness she had received. 

It was twenty-six years since the mother last 
looked upon her sleeping child, when she again 
met him in this forest; and here they would 
have separated, perhaps forever, had not Divine 
Providence brought them to a knowledge of 
each other. 

According to the order of the Baron, the 
great tree was cut down, and fell with a thun- 
dering noise. ‘The workmen, who had retired 
to a safe distance, now approached to hew it in 
pieces. “ A miracle!” shouted they: ‘‘ Come 
and see a miracle !”’ 

The trunk of the tree had been split by the 
fall, and, a piece of bark falling off, the long 
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lost picture of Mary was exposed full to the 
view! There was a great wonder how it came 
there. ‘It must be a miracle,” said the wood- 
cutter: ‘It is clearly a miracle; for, look, 
there is no opening in the bark ; it was cover- 
ed thickly with moss, as are all the old trees 
of the forest.” 

The Baron de Valbourg was not far distant, 
and he inquired why all the people were run- 
ning to look at that tree. Being told what had 
happened, he went and examined the picture. 
‘Tt is truly beautiful and expressive,” said he. 
** No doubt some pious hermit placed it here; 
and with the lapse of time it has become over- 
grown with bark and moss.” 

Suddenly he changed colour, and his hand 
trembled. ‘It is indeed a miracle!’ he ex- 
claimed. Upon the back of the picture was 
written: “In the year of our Lord 1632, Oct. 
10th, I saw for the last time, under this tree, 
my only son, Augustus, aged five years and 
three months. May God be with him wherev- 
er he is; and as He consoled the holy Mary at 
the foot of the cross, so may He, in his mercy, 
console me, an afflicted mother. Theodora 
Sommer.” 
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Quick as lightning, the truth flashed upon 
the mind of Baron de Valbourg! He was that 
lost son---the names, the date, every thing prov- 
ed it! He had not recovered from his surprise 
and emotion, when Theodora, having heard 
the news, hastened to the spot. 

‘‘My Lord,” said she, in a hurried voice, 
“the picture is mine. I beg of you let me 
have it. ‘That is my name at the bottom; our 
good curate wrote it all for me.’”’ Embracing the 
tree, she wept aloud, as she exclaimed, ‘‘ And 
dol live, after all my fruitless search, once 
more to look upon the spot where I last saw 
my darling boy! Him, alas, my old eyes will 
never look upon in this world.” 

The young man began to tell her he thought 
he could give her some tidings of her child; 
but unable any longer to restrain his feelings, 
he folded her to his heart, saying, ‘‘ My moth- 
er! my mother! I am your son!” 

The aged woman for some moments seemed 
stupified ; and they feared the suddenness of 
the shock would kill her. Silently and stead- 
fastly she gazed at him; but at last, she fell 
on his neck and sobbed. At this touching 
sight, the crowd, that had gathered around 
them, melted into tears. 
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‘‘ My good mother,” said the excellent young 
Baron, “ God has answered your fervent pray- 
ers for my happiness. My life has been full 
of blessings. And you, my dear mother, have 
at last your consolation. Under this tree you 
saw me for the last time, and here we are re- 
united. In all these events, how plainly do 
we see the finger of God!” 

“Yes, my son,” replied the weeping dame, 
** God has ordered all in wisdom and kindness. 
He has done better for you than I could have 
done ; and he has restored you to be the con- 
fort of my old age, and the benefactor of all 
the country. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

The peasants then drew near, and wished 
Theodora joy, and congratulated their young 
landlord with overflowing hearts. 

Word was sent to the village that Theodora 
would not return that day, and a nurse was 
provided for her brother. The Baron handed 
his mother into the carriage, and carried her to 
his castle. Here new joys awaited the poor 
widow. She had felt afraid to show herself in 
her humble dress before her elegant daughter- 
in-law ; but Antonia had a heart too noble to 
be affected by such trifles. She ran with open 
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arms to welcome her, and told her how glad 
she was to fold to her heart the mother of her 
good husband. Then the two little children, 
Ferdinand and Maria, were brought in. They 
ran and kissed her, saying, ‘‘ Good morning, 
Grandmamma!”’ And they jumped about with 
childish glee, telling every body, ‘‘ Ah, we have 
got a grandmamma !” 

The good old lady’s heart was full, and she 
wept for very joy. 

The next day the Baron carried his mother 
back to his uncle’s house. As soon as her 
brother had recovered, the happy widow went 
to reside with her children. A great feast was 
given, to which all the peasantry, young and 
old, were invited, and Theodora presided. 

Baron de Valbourg and his wife continued 
to be blessings to all the country roufid. 

The picture, found in the beech-tree, was 
hung over the fire-place in the dining room; 
the story was often told to the little children ; 
and the sight of it reminded them to put their 
trust in God. 


The following account is so extraordinary, that the editor could 
hardly think there was a possibility of its truth, were not Mrs, 
Sigourney able to vouch for the facts, by personal acquaintance with 
the child. In her letter to Mrs. Child, the author says, ‘I have 
not told you half what was true of this interesting being.”’ 

The lines in the Pearl for 1833, beginning, ‘1 saw thee by thy mo-~ 
ther’s side,”? were addressed to this boy. 


SKETCH OF A REMARKABLE BOY. 


BY MS. SIGOURNEY. 


I wisn to make you acquainted, my dear 
young readers, with some traits of the charae- 
ter of a very uncommon child. He possessed 
not only great brilliance of mind, but the most 
amiable and generous affections. And these 


graces and virtues, like wreaths of bright flow- 
ers, and clusters of rich fruit, seemed to spring 
from that best of all roots, a true and pious 
heart. 


He was born in the city of New-York, on 
the 28th of January, 1825. The beauty of his 
infancy struck every observer; and this con- 
tinued to increase as years added intelligence 
and expression to his clear eye, and noble fea- 
tures. The most winning manners, and affec- 
tionate dispositions were developed in his ear- 
liest childhood. 
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Just before he entered his fourth year, his 
excellent mother was suddenly takem away. 
This event made a deep impression upon his 
tender spirit. For three years, she had been 
permitted to watch over this bud of promise, 
with intense delight. In three more’ brief 
years, he was to be given to her arms in 
Heaven. 

The night after her death, his deportment 
was remarked, as evincing a degree of reflec- 
tion, and sensibility of his loss, surpassing his 
years. It was the Sabbath evening,—the pe- 
riod in which she had been accustomed to 
impart religious instruction to the little ones 
who encircled her. Now, her seat at the fire- 
side was vacant. His heart yearned after her 
sweet smile, and the sound of her tuneful voice. 
Turning from the other children, he walked 
long by himself, with a slow and noiseless 
step, often fixing his eyes on his bereaved 
father, with an expression of the deepest com- 
miseration. No attitude of grief escaped his 
mournful notice, and it seemed as if he re- 
strained his own sorrow, that he might offer 
consolation to his afflicted parent. That mine 
gling of perfect sympathy with the exceeding 
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beauty of his infant countenance, neither pen 
or pencil could adequately describe. 

But the early maturity of his heart was fully 
equalled by the developement of his intellect. 
Before acquiring the elements of reading, he 
listened so attentively to the recitations of an 
elder brother and sister, as to become master 
of much correct information. His desire for 
knowledge was insatiable. He was sensible of 
no fatigue, while employed in obtaining it. 
Though fond of amusements, he was always 
happy to quit them, when the allotted hours 
for study arrived. The rudiments of science 
he acquired with astonishing rapidity. Before 
the completion of his fourth year, he could 
read any English book with ease, and also 
with a propriety and understanding of the va- 
rieties of style, not‘often discovered by students 
of twice his age. At this period, he was expert 
in the simple rules of arithmetical calculation. 
With the geography of his own country, and 
with the outlines of that of the world, he was 
intimately acquainted. At five years old, he 
was well versed both in ancient and modern 
geography. In mental arithmetic, many prob- 
lems, requiring thought, even in mature and 
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long-disciplined minds, he solved readily, and 
as if with intuitive perception. Of the history 
of his own country, his knowledge was well 
digested, and chronologically arranged. At 
the age of six years, he could with the greatest 
fluency give a judicious abstract of it, placing 
in due order the events connected with its dis- 
eovery and settlement, the period of its several 
wars, their causes, results, and the circumstan- 
ces by which they were modified. From the 
characters who were conspicuous in its annals, 
he evinced discrimination in selecting those 
most worthy of admiration. With the biogra- 
phy of the celebrated John Smith he was en- 
tirely familiar, and always related it with pecu- 
liar animation. In repeating his feats of hero- 
ism and endurance, he seemed to identify him- 
telf with the actor, and to’partake of his spirit. 
But he regarded with still higher enthusiasm 
the illustrious Pitt. When rehearsing his 
speech in favour of America, he would invol- 
untarily add the most bold and graceful ges- 
tures. These lofty and noble sentiments seem- 
ed to awaken a warm response in his bosom, 
and to rule as if with congenial force, the asso- 
ciations of thought and feeling. 
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In the science of geometry, he displayed a 
vigorous and highly disciplined mind, by the 
ready demonstration of some of its most diffi- 
cult propositions. But in no attainment was 
the superiority of his intellect more clearly de- 
fined, than in his acquisition of the Hebrew 
language. He commenced this pursuit when 
four years of age, at the suggestion of a cousin 
older than himself, to whose recitations he had 
attentively listened. Having been restrained 
by modesty for several days, from mentioning 
his wishes, he at length ventured to ask his 
preceptor, if he might be permitted to study 
Hebrew. Happy to gratify such a desire, he 
called him to his side, intending to teach him 
two or three letters, when he discovered, to his 
surprise, that he already knew the whole alpha- 
bet. From that time, he continued to study 
the language with perseverance, and a con- 
stantly increasing fondness. Soon, without 
aid, except from the grammar and lexicon, he 
would read, translate, and parse the Hebrew, 
with an elegance that would have done honour 
to an adept in that sacred language. Before 
his death, he had read more than fifty chapters ; 
and so great was his ardour and delight in pro- 
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secuting this study, that after having received 
two exercises daily, throughout the week, he 
would often be found on Sunday, with his He- 
brew Bible, earnestly engaged in reviewing 
passages by himself. On one occasion, when 
his tutor was to be absent for a few days, he 
inquired, ‘‘ How will you spend your time?” 
The prompt reply was, ‘In studying Hebrew.” 
In Greek, also, he had made such proficiency 
as to read the original of the New ‘Testament 
with accuracy and ease. Onevery attainment, 
however difficult or abstruse, his genius seized, 
and almost without effort rendered it his own: 
so that this infant student seemed to adopt the 
sentiment of the great Bacon, and to “take all 
knowledge to be his province.” 

Yet with these astonishing acquisitions there 
mingled no vanity, no consciousness of superior 
talent, nor distaste for the simplest pleasures of 
childhood. He had all the docility and play- 
fulness that belong to the first years of life. In 
the delightful country-residence, where the 
family were accustomed to pass the summer 
months, those who saw him only at the periods 
allotted to sport and exercise, would have re- 
marked him as an exceedingly beautiful, vigor- 
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ous, and light-hearted boy, without imagining 
him possessed of accomplishments that might 
have put manhood to the blush. Amid a flow 
of animal spirits, that was sometimes deemed 
excessive, he was never regardless of the feel- 
ings of others. During the active sports of 
childhood, if he received unintentional hurt or 
injury from his companions, he was anxious to 
assure them, by an affectionate kiss, of his re- 
covery and reconciliation. He possessed the 
most lively and amiable sensibility. This was 
fully depicted upon his countenance, so that 
the most careless observer could scarcely have 


mistaken its lineaments. He ardently partici- 
pated in the joys and sorrows of those around 
him. His love for his friends was testified by 
the most tender care for their accommodation 


and comfort. He was found one evening ina 
flood of tears, because he said his teacher had 
gone out in the storm, without great-coat or 
umbrella. So great was his generosity, that 
whatever was given him he desired to share 
with another.. He seemed incapable of selfish 
gratification. When from delicacy of health 
his appetite had been long subjected to strict 
restraint, if a small portion of cake or fruit were 
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allowed him, he was never satisfied until he had 
imparted it. He would even urge the domes- 
tics to participate in his gifts. On one occa- 
sion, after a period of abstinence from fruit, 
four grapes were given him. ‘Two of these he 
eat, and saved the remaining two to give to his 
nurse. The merit of this self-denial was en- 
hanced by the circumstance, often remarked by 
the servants, that the nurse was far less fond of 
him than of his infant brother, who, from being 
more immediately under her care, was the ob- 
ject of her partiality. But there was nothing 
of vindictiveness in his nature. His generosity 
was as disinterested as it was unbounded. 

One morning, his father testified approbation 
of his conduct, by saying, ‘‘ You may go into 
the garden, and gather twelve strawberries.” 
“ And may I divide them equally?’ he inquired, 
with great animation. Amid a profusion of the 
finest fruits, for which he had an extreme fond- 
ness, and which he was accustomed to see 
hospitably dispensed to numerous guests, he 
would never transgress a prohibition to par- 
take, or a limitation with regard to quantity. 
Obedience had been taught him from the be- 
ginning, and his fidelity im keeping the law of 
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those who directed him, whether they were 
present or absent, was one of his prominent 
virtues. In the sickness to which he was occa- 
sionally subject, he would cheerfully take the 
most unpleasant medicines, and submit to the 
most irksome regimen, if simply told that his 
father had desired it. 

Openness and integrity of character were 
conspicuous in him. He seemed to have no- 
thing to conceal. He had no disposition to 
practise mischief, or to devise means that any 
thing which he had done should be kept secret 
from those who had the charge of his education. 
As his course of instruction was pursued en- 
- tirely at home, he was preserved from the con- 
tagion of bad example, and from many tempta- 
tions to deceit. The little faults which he 
committed he confessed with the utmost ingen- 
uousness, and complied with the precept which 
had been early impressed upon him by parental 
care, to solicit the forgiveness of his Father in 
Heaven, if he hoped to obtain that of his best 
friends on earth. When he received any pun- 
ishment, he made immediate returns of peni- 
tence and affection. He considered it as the 
appointed way in which he was to be made 
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better, and so far from indulging in complaint 
or sullenness, was inclined to think it lighter 
than he deserved. 

A tender and true piety pervaded his heart, 
and breathed its fragrance over a life as beau- 
tiful and transient as the flower ef grass. Ac- 
customed from infancy never to neglect his 
prayers, morning or evening, and to keep the 
day of God sacred, he delighted in these exer- 
cises. To lay aside all implements of light © 
amusement, and to read or hear only books 
adapted to that consecrated day,.had been re- 
quired of him from his earliest recollection. 
He was grieved if he saw any violate these 
injunctions. There seemed to have been laid 
in his heart a firm basis of Christian principle, 
on which he was beginning to réar a noble 
superstructure. He never discovered more 
ardent delight than while listening to the in- 
spired pages, or greater brilliance of intellect 
than when conversing on their doctrines and 
practical illustrations. ‘The life and sufferings 
of a Redeemer, and the hopes held out to sin- 
ners through his mercy, were his treasured and 
favourite subjects. He often with great @ar- 
nestness solicited instruction respecting them, 
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and his absorbed and delighted attention would 
survive the endurance of his physical strength. 
Of religious books he was particularly fond. 
He conceived the strongest attachment for 
“ Doddridge’s Family Expositor.” He would 
voluntarily resort to its perusal with the great- 
est apparent satisfaction. Observing that his 
cousin and sister received weekly lessons from 
that excellent volume, in the explanation of 
difficult passages, he said to his instructer, 
with a mournful air, ‘‘ You give the elder chil- 
dren a lesson in Doddridge, but you don’t let 
me recite with them.’”’ He was told that it 
was probably too difficult an exercise for him, 
and that therefore he had not been permitted 
to join them. On being asked what he under- 
stood as the meaning of the expression where 
_John is said to come in the “spirit and power 
of Elias,’ and to ‘turn the hearts of the fa- 
thers to the children,” he gave without mistake 
the two interpretations which had been given 
the week before. Thus, while this infant dis- 
ciple was pursuing religious knowledge as a 
delightful and congenial study, he was also 
cherishing a lively sense of the obligations that 
it imposed. He received the truth in its love, 
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and in its power. It began to be within him 
a prompting and regulating principle. When- 
ever the full flow of childish spirits became 
excessive or ill-timed, they were restrained by 
suggesting a precept drawn from the Scrip- 
tures. 

Among his modes of recreation, riding on 
horseback in the freshness of the morning was 
. highly enjoyed and prized. One morning when 
the usual period for this exercise had been 
somewhat delayed, his tutor asked, ‘‘ Would 
you like to take your ride?’’ and he replied, 
‘‘T am afraid we shall not be back in time for 
prayers. So I should rather not go,” 

Of his departed mother his recollections were 
tender and vivid. He delighted to speak ot 
her, as the habitant of a world of joy. His 
affectionate spirit seemed content to resign 
her, that she might be with Christ. To a 
beloved relative, whose efforts for his religious 
instruction were unceasing, he said, soon after 
the death of his mother, ‘‘ Aunt, do you not 
wish that the judgment-day was come?” 
‘‘Why, my son?” she inquired. ‘“ Because 
then I should see my dear mamma, and my 
blessed Saviour.” 
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The religious exercises of Sunday evening 
were to him a season of high enjoyment. After 
the catechism and other appropriate duties, 
some book of piety was read, and the children 


indulged in such discourse as its contents natu- 


rally elicited. Piety, disrobed of gloom, was 
presented to them as an object of love, and by 
his heart was most fondly welcomed. 

On Sunday evening preceding the Christmas 
of 1831, he was observed to enter with extreme 
ardour into the conversation that flowed from 
the perusal of ‘‘ Parlour Lectures,” an analysis 
of Sacred History adapted to juvenile minds, 
His father, whose labours in the pious nurture 
of his children had been as untiring as success- 
ful, being absent from the city, he drew his 
chair as near as possible to his aunt, listened 
eagerly to every remark, poured forth the rap- 

turous pleasure that filled his breast, and de- 
sired to protract the enjoyment beyond its 
usual period. It was to be his last Sabbath on 
earth. In the course of the ensuing week he 
became a victim to the scarlet fever, and on 
. Friday, Dec. 24th, 1831, went to his Father in 


Heaven. 
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Thus passed away, at the age of nearly seven 
years, a being formed to excel in all that was 
beautiful, intellectual, and heavenly. Preco- 
city in him was divested of the evils that are 
wont to attend it. All Iris associations of 
thought were healthful and happy. There was 
no undue predominance of one power, at the 
expense of the rest. No one department of 
character eclipsed the other. The mind and 
the heart pressed on together with equal steps, 
in a vigorous and holy brotherhood. The soul, 
like a lily, fed with dews of Hermon, breathed 
its first, freshest incense in piety to God. 

That he was highly gifted by nature, none 
can doubt. That he owed much to education 
is equally certain. It would be difficult to de- 
fine the precise point, where the influence of 
one ceased, and that of the other began; so 
finely did their hues and pencillings blend in 
the flower thus early offered to its Maker. 

Strict obedience to his superiors, and the 
duty of stated prayer, were so early impressed, 
as to be incorporated with the elements of his 
character. Simple habits, rural tastes, control 
of the animal appetites, and correct deportment 


to all around him, were carefully inculcated, 
22 
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while a thorough course of classical instruction 
under his father’s roof, protected him from the 
dangers of promiscuous association, and sinful 
example. The most favourable results might 
rationally be anticipated from a system of cul- 
ture, so vigilant, that temptation could not as- 
sail from without, nor spring up within without 
being detected,—so judicious, that wealth had 
no power to enervate either the body or mind, 
—so affectionate, that the tendrils of the heart 
were free to expand in innocent happiness,— 
so faithful in its ministrations to the soul, that 
the Divine blessing seemed visibly to descend 
upon it. This wise discipline, combining with 
the Creator’s exceeding bounty, rendered him 
what he was,—a being to be loved by all who 
looked upon him, and to be held in lasting 
_remembrance by all who knew him. 

To borrow the expressive language of one 
who had long superintended his studies, and 
was intimately acquainted with his mental and 
moral structure, ‘‘So insensible was he to all 
those passions which prompt to self-defence 
and self-protection, and so entirely under the 
influence of that forgiving spirit, which being 
‘ smitten on the one cheek would turn the other 
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also,’ and that overflowing generosity which, 
after ‘the cloak is taken, would give the coat 
likewise,’ as utterly to unfit him for the society 
of selfish, avaricious, overbearing men: hence 
I have fondly thought, that he was thus early 
invited to a mansion where he might enjoy the 
communion of more congenial spirits.” 


RIDDLE. 


Ere Adam was, my early days began, 

I ape each creature, and resemble man ; 

I gently pass o’er tops of tender grass, 

Nor leave the least impression where I pass. 
I’m seen each day,—if not, be sure at night, 
You'll ever find me out by candle-light. 


Answer to Conundrums. 


1. He is listed, trained, has ten drills, (tendrils) and shoots. 
2. Because it belongs to the Foulahs. (Foolers.) 

3. It is charged and discharged. 

4. Acacia, (Ac-a-cia!) 


Answer to Charade. 
Wed-lock, 


THE MOLE AND OTHER ANIMALS. 
A FABLE, translated from the Spanish of Yriarte, by D. L. ©. 


A MonKeEY, wishing for some fun, 
Once made a gen’rous feast ; 
And nothing did he leave undone, 

To please each little beast. 


A little dog and fox were there, 
With quite a large old rat; 

A pretty squirrel and a hare 
Indulged in friendly chat. 


At apples, nuts, and all good things, 
They sat and munched away, 

And never were a band of kings 
One half so blest as they. 


And when they ail had eat enough, 
They sat awhile quite glum : 

“‘ Let’s have a game of Blindman’s Buff, 
To refresh our limbs,” said one. 


Up jumped the monkey, full of glee— 
And, being quick of hand, 

They all! agreed that he should be 
The one to tie the band. 


They scampered round with shout and grin, 
Till a mole, who lived below, 

Began to wonder at the din, 
And made up his mind to go. 
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Forth crept he from his darksome hole, 
And tapped upen the door ; 

And never was a purblind mole 
So waited on before. 


The monkey, with a knowing leok, 
Bowed low as he led him in, 

While dog and fox their game forsook, 
To be introduced to him. 


The play went well,—the mole went wrong, 
As might expected be ; 

For his eyes are veiled so thick and strong, 
That he can nothing see. : 


His blunders made a deal of sport, 
But they almost cracked his crown ; 

For when his moleship was not caught, 
He was sure to tumble down, 


At last it came his turn to be 
The Blind-man of the game ; 

And surely none so well as he 
Could such a part sustain. 


But puffed up with a silly pride, 
And wishing to seem wise, 

He to the monkey loudly cried, 
‘Why don’t you blind my eyes!” 


MORAL. 
Men are like this foolish brute, 
When they despise the things they know; 
Doubly does the moral suit, 
When th’ ignorant affect for show. 


Qa 
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THE GRAIN OF SAND. 


A FABLE. BY MISS L. BANCROFT. 


‘‘Wnat a wretched, miserable existence do 
I lead,” exclaimed a grain of sand, that had 
just been driven by a gust of wind into a cre- 
vice ina rock: “not a moment’s peace can I 
enjoy, though I am the most insignificant thing 
in creation. The slightest breeze is capable of 
setting me in motion, and when I am allowed 
to rest, it is only to find myself pent up into 
such a dark nook as this. Then I have not 
the least hope of improving my condition, for 
nobody ever thinks of looking at me. The 
meanest flower that grows by this rock may 
hope to be plucked by some passer-by; but J 
have no beauty to charm, nor am I of any use. 
Oh! why was I created to lead so useless and 
wretched a life!” 

Thus murmured the grain of sand, when an- 
other and more violent gust sent him from his 
little nook, again to wander through the air, till 
he finally rested on the side of a small clear 
stream. Its waters were so transparent, that 
its pebbly bottom was distinctly visible; and 
the little grain of sand recommenced his mur- 
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murs. ‘‘Since I cannot be any thing more 
than an insignificant, useless grain of sand,” 
he pettishly said, ““why was not I destined to 
lie quietly under that cool stream, instead of 
being continually whirled about beneath this 
burning sun? Qh, dear! that any one would 
tell me why I was made !” 

Scarcely had he spoken, wher: a low, sweet 
voice replied, ‘‘ Ungrateful creature, why dost 
thou murmur? Thou knowest that thou wert 
created for some wise purpose, and that if thou 
dost perform the duties of thy station, whether 
it be high or low, thou shalt not go unreward- 
ed.” The grain of sand turned suddenly round, 
as these words were uttered, and beheld stand- 
ing, on the slender branch of a rose-tree, the 
most exquisitely beautiful fairy. Her azure 
robe was fastened by a girdle studded with bril- 
liant sapphires; a sceptre of emerald was in 
her right hand, and a ruby of dazzling lustre 
flashed in her hair. But a sweet and benignant 
expression was her greatest charm ; and it en- 
couraged the little grain of sand, though awed 
by her radiance, to ask, in a humble voice, who 
she was, and why she had come. ‘‘I am the 
fairy Brilliantella,”’ she answered, “‘ the queen 
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of those fairies who lend to the ruby and the 
emerald, the sapphire and the topaz, their glo- 
rious rays. Far, far beneath the surface of the 
earth is our workshop, where we are continu- 
ally employed in transforming the meanest 
things into ornaments fit for a monarch’s dia- 
dem. ‘Thou art tired of thy useless, humble 
life. Dost thou wish to exchange thy unat- 
tractive form for one as sparkling as this?” 
touching the bright ruby in her hair. 

Scarcely could the little grain of sand arti- 
culate his eager, joyful affirmative. ‘‘ But dost 
thou know,” resumed Brilliantella, ‘‘ by how 
slow a process the change can be effected? 
Dost thou know the pain thou must undergo ? 
the long, long years thou must be imprisoned 
in darkness during thy crystallization? the 
sharp action of the miner’s tools before thou 
canst be released from thy dungeon?” ‘All, 
all I am willing to endure,” interrupted the 
grain of sand, “that I may burn with a living 
light, like that gem upon thy forehead, and ex- 
change this barren mountain for the palaces of 
kings, of whom I have heard so much.” ‘‘ Be 
it so then,”’ replied Brilliantella ; ‘‘ and remem- 
ber, all which thou shalt undergo from this mo- 
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ment is to fit thee for thy change ; and also 
remember that thy murmurs wil! only retard 
that change. Be patient, and believe my 
promise.”’ 

A light cloud enveloped her person, and 
when the breeze dispersed it, she was gone. 
Hope, fear, exultation, were all blended in the 
emotions of our little grain of sand. As he 
gazed at the pebbly channel of the river, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! howI pity you poor unhappy 
pebbles, over which that stream continually 
pours its waves; how unwise was I to envy 
you. What though the winds shall drive me 
about, and the earth cover me, yet can I look 
forward to another state of existence more glo- 
rious than any thing [ had dreamed of. Let 
trouble come, for I can endure it, knowing my 
destiny.” 

So thought the little grain, when the fairy left 
him; but he knew not himself. Year after 
year glided away, and brought no change to 
him. The placid stream still washed the smooth 
round pebbles, the objects of his pity; still 
from his quiet resting place he gazed upon its 
tiny waves, and on the blue vault above him. 
Doubt of the fairy’s power began to creep into 
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his mind; and when during one of those ter- 
rific hurricanes, only known in tropical cli- 
mates, he found himself suddenly covered by a 
large stone, that doubt strengthened into con- 
viction; and he angrily cried, ‘‘So this is the 
end of the fairy’s promise, and of my confidence 
in her! Here am I buried indeed; and for 
aught I see, for ever! UHad it not been for 
madam Brilliantella’s fine promises, I would 
not have lain so quietly by the side of that 
insipid, tranquil stream. I would have con- 
trived to mount on the first gale, and have been 
off to see the world.” 

As he spoke, the same soft voice whispered 
in his ear, ‘‘ Dost thou then distrust me? Did 
I not tell thee that long years must pass before 
the change thou desiredst could be effected? 
and that thou must first undergo much? Thou 
foolish grain of sand, in thy peevish endeavours 
to extricate thyself, thou art but the more firmly 
fixed beneath that stone, and never mayst thou 
hope to be released, till thou hast learned pa- 
tience. Adieu, and remember that my promise 
is sure ; but that thou must have implicit con- 
fidence in me.” 

For awhile, the little grain felt disposed to 
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rebel. He twisted and turned himself about, 
and made several efforts to cast off the huge 
stone. As well might a fly seek to move the 
pyramids. Finally, when he perceived the 
fruitlessness of his efforts, he began to reflect 
seriously upon the words of the fairy, and on 
his own situation. He easily recalled to mind 
the assurance of Brilliantella, that many years 
must elapse before he could become a ruby, 
and that he must previously suffer much. ‘‘ Who 
knows,”’ thought he, ‘‘ but this is one great step 
towards the change. She said I must be im- 
prisoned a long while.’ As he said this, he 
drew closer towards the rock, and placed him- 
self firmly in one of its cavities. 

Not many days had passed, before an idle 
boy, walking along the stream, began to amuse 
himself by throwing stones into its clear water, 
and observing the extending circles on its sur- 
face. As he passed the stone that covered our 
little grain, he seized and threw it, with great 
force, into the middle of the river. In the 
shock of the descent our friend was separated 
for ever from the stone, and fell alone to the 
bottom of the stream. This was a greater trial 
than had been his burial beneath the rock. 
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‘Surely now I may despond,” thought he; 
“the water sparkles gaily under the mid-day 
sun, but not with the splendour of that won- 
drous ruby on the fairy’s brow. It is not here 
that I am to be fitted for my new mode of life. 
This cold water, that makes me shiver, cannot 
alter my appearance so astonishingly, I know. 
I may as well murmur as not; for Brilliantella 
has forsaken me.” 

Again he heard the tuneful voice of the fairy, 
who said to him, ‘‘ Am I fickle and inconstant 
as thyself, that thou shouldst again doubt me? 
Or do the same low passions agitate me which 
fill thy breast, that I should resent thy doubts? 
I pity, but I cannot be angry with thee; and 
when thou hast learned to put trust in me, I 
will forget these passions, and hasten to thy 
assistance.” Our little grain of sand, though 
weak and irresolute, was not wilful in resist- 
ance, and acknowledging his fault, resolved for 
the future to be strong in faith. Patiently, for 
years, he lay beneath the cool wave, marking 
with a careful eye his slow progress down the 
stream. Often did his spirits droop; and often, 
too often, did a withering doubt of the fairy’s 
integrity intrude into his mind; but her silver 
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accents stil rung in his ear, and with a power- 
ful effort he subdued the rising inclination to 
despond. Again and again, he repeated Bril- 
liantella’s assurance that centuries must roll 
away before he could be asparkling gem; and 
at every repetition he felt his hope become 
livelier, his trust stronger. 

At length the fairy stood once more before 
him. ‘‘ Well hast thou borne this long trial of 
thy patience,’’ said she; ‘‘and now shalt thou 
meet thy reward. Learn with gratitude that 
this stream has been my agent in preparing 
thee for thy future lustre. 1t has slowly washed 
thee to the spot where thou shalt undergo the 
final change ; but nerve thy spirit for the event. 
Thy path to glory leads through the stubborn 
rock, and for countless years must thou be im- 
prisoned within walls of living granite. To no 
created thing will I whisper the deep mysteries 
of my work-shop, not even to thyself, who art 
so soon to know them. Only from thy own 
experience shalt thou know by what agents I 
can transform thy opaque and lustreless sub- 
stance to the rich gem, that refects tie sun- 
beams with excess of light. Forget not, while 
treading the dark, silent, gloomy path, through 
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which thy course must henceforth be, that thou 
shalt emerge from it to the distinction for which 
thy soul panteth. Farewell! when thou next 
seest me, thou wilt be a ruby of unequalled 
splendour—the wonder of the world !” 

How buoyantly did our little grain bear him- 
self after this visit from the fairy! How grate- 
ful was he for this proof of her affectionate 
interest! What confidence did he feel in her 
power and kindness! ‘All things which she 
ordains for me,” thought he, ‘‘ are for my good. 
Even my long residence beneath this cold 
stream was necessary to my change! How 
could I think her forgetful and capricious!” 

Occupied with these reflections, he did not 
perceive that the current of the river became 
every moment more rapid; that huge rocks 
were visible above the surface of the waters, 
which, no longer clear and smooth as a mirror, 
were madly tossed about, and boiling in their 
fury. A deafening uproar roused him from 
his reverie, and he perceived himself on the 
brink of a precipice, over which the stream 
was tumbling in sheets of foam. “Is this then 
to be my grave ?”’ was his involuntary thought, 
as he gazed into the deep abyss; but an in- 
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stant’s reflection checked him; and his second 
exclamation was, ‘‘ Brilliantella, aid me !”’ 

As he spoke, a wave, urged on by the irre- 
sistible impetus of the wind, bore him towards 
the shore, and a second, as it retreated, left him 
in a fissure of the rock that formed the bank of 
the stream. As he looked into its dark reces- 
ses, a dread of the long confinement, which the 
fairy had predicted, stole over him; but he reso- 
lutely turned his thoughts from his captivity to 
the purpose which it was to accomplish. No 
murmur escaped his lips ; but, as the unceasing 
action of the water carried him still lower in his 
prison-house, he supported himself by a steady 
contemplation of the future. He had taken his 
last look of the glorious sun ; his path now lay 
m utter darkness. Yet still, in that deep gloom 
and solitude, he was happier than when by the 
side of the placid brook he had hurried hither 
and thither on the wings of every breeze; for 
he felt that the promised change was commen- 
eed. The grosser particles of his form were 
gradually wearing away, and a finer, purer sub- 
stance taking their place. But as the transfor- 
mation proceeded, no vanity mingled with his 
dleep joy. He perceived that all his lovely 
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properties were the gift of a being more power- 
ful than himself; and gratitude and love to 
Brilliantella succeeded the exultation, with 
which he had at first looked forward to his 
change. That change was now effected. 

Our little grain of sand was become a ruby 
of inestimable value, and the fairy was once 
more at his side. ‘‘ Rejoice,” said she, ‘ for 
thy trials are at an end. The purpose of thy 
imprisonment has been accomplished, and thou 
art now worthy of sparkling on the bosom of 
beauty, or of flashing from the diadem of an 
emperor. Soon shall thy dungeon be rent 
asunder, and thou shalt be carried by admiring 
mortals to the throne of the Sultan ; for, not in 
all the Indies can a ruby be found to compare 
with thy matchless lustre. Thou hast confided 
in my promise,—thou hast believed in my pow- 
er; and thou thyself shalt confess that thy 
reward far exceeds even what thy patient en- 
durance of trial merits. Farewell!” 

Many days after this interview did the grain 
of sand endure, with unwavering faith, his 
gloomy solitude ; but the hour of his release 
finally arrived. He was found by a party of 
slaves, employed by the Sultan in searching 
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for gems along this stream; and his great size, 
uncommon hardness, and depth of colour, 
called forth their unmeasured admiration. The 
leader of the party seized the ruby with delight; 
for a gem of such rare beauty he knew would 
purchase his freedom ; and hurrying with it to 
the capital, he laid it at the feet of his: sove- 
reign. The most skilful jeweller was selected 
to set it, in a manner worthy of its surpassing 
brilliancy; and from that moment it became 
the most valued ornament of the Sultan’s per- 
son. At his death, he bequeathed it to his suc- 
cessor, and it has ever since continued to adorn 
the tiara of the Sultan of the Indies. Often, 
as his subjects gaze in astonishment at this 
magnificent gem, does the ruby recur in thought 
to the period when, unknown and unvalued, he 
made one of the countless sands of the desert ; 
and then does his heart swell with gratitude to 
Brilliantella, that she raised him from this in- 
significance to the exalted station, in which he 
seems to lend even to the sunbeams additional 
lustre. 

The moral of this fable is plainly seen. We 
are placed here to prepare for a better and 


brighter world ; and the Great Being, who made 
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us, best knows what situation is most for cur 
real good. Our wishes will no doubt be often 
disappointed; and if we look to this world 
only, we shall be apt to complain of the hard- 
ships of our lot; but we must remember that 
God knows better than we, what is good for 
our immortal souls. It is our business to make 
the best use of whatever situation we are in, 
and be content therewith; under the full con- 
viction that we should not be so placed, if it 
were not for our eternal good. If we strive to 
preserve this state cf mind, a ray of divine love 
will shine upon us in our gloomiest fortunes, 


gilding the heavy clouds with its own marvel- 
lous splendour: and when we have passed 
through our state of probation here, we shall 
rise to share the happiness and glory of the 
angels. 


Ce 


ENIGMA. 


What very numerous family have the most ancient and 
extensive claim to nobility, and support their claims in all 
ages and all countries, though they are often dirty, tattered, 
vulgar, and vicious ? 


THE BLIND. 


A uumaN being deprived of any of his senses 
is an object interesting to both heart and mind ; 
for while his deficiency gives him a strong claim 
upon our kindness, our curiosity is excited to 
observe how far ingenuity and attention will 
enable him to overcome natural impediments. 

The blind are peculiarly interesting; because 
they are almost always amiable, resigned, and 
cheerful. From them we can learn the impor- 
tant lesson, that happiness does not depend 
upon the external world, but entirely upon the 
inward state of the soul. A good man has 
heaven within his own mind, and the absence 
of earthly objects cannot make him wretched. 

There seems to be no limit to the intellect- 
ual progress, which it is possible for the blind 
to make. All that people can learn by the help 
of eyes, they are capable of learning without 
eyes; and in many things they have an acute- 
ness of perception, to which persons possessed 
of all their senses could never attain. 

Doctor Nicholas Saunderson was totally 
blind ; yet he was Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Cambridge, (in England) and 
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delivered admirable lectures upon the pheno- 
mena of light and colours! A knowledge of 
optics is, of course, closely united with that of 
geometry and mathematics ; and therefore it is 
less wonderful that a man whose fingers ena- 
bled him to solve problems with astonishing 
facility, should likewise be a good optician. 

Doctor Saunderson’s sense of touch was so 
delicate that in passing his hand over a collec- 
tion of medals, part of which were genuine, and 
the others counterfeit, he instantly detected the 
false ones; although they were executed so 
well, that persons with the use of their eyes 
might have been deceived. 

By running his fingers rapidly over a mathe- 
matical instrument, he immediately decided 
whether it were exact in all its divisions. He 
was likewise an excellent judge whether a bust, 
or statue, resembled the person for whom it 
was taken; a circumstance which seems to 
* prove that blind people might become good 
sculptors. 

As is usually the case with those deprived of 
sight, Doctor Saunderson had an acute percep- 
tion of every change in the atmosphere. One 
day, when he was in the garden with some 
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astronomers who were taking observations, he 
was perfectly aware of every slight cloud that 
passed over the sun, and he pointed out to them 
with the utmost accuracy, the moments best 
suited to their purpose. He could tell by the 
state of the atmosphere, when he was approach- 
ing any object, and was even able to determine 
its relative size. 

I have read of another blind man, who lived 
in France. He could thread a smal! needle, by 
holding it between his lips, and drawing the 
thread through the eye with his tongue and his 
breath. He knew different persons by the 
sound of their voices, quite as well as he would 
have known them by their faces. He could 
judge of the size of any kind of vessel by the 
noise which liquor made in falling in; and he 
knew, by the state of the atmosphere, when he 
was approaching a tree, or any other large 
object. He could tell whether he were in a 
street, or in a court, by the sound of the pave- 
ment under his feet ; and, in the same way, he 
could judge when he came near a post, or was 
about to turn a corner. 

But among all the stories I have read of the 
blind, the account of Melanie de Salignac is 
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the most interesting. I found it in the Me- 
moirs and Correspondence of Baron Grimm ; 
and if I recollect aright, the letter was written 
in 1782, by Diderot, a famous French author. 
It is as follows : ‘‘The mother of Mademoiselle 
de Salignac is distinguished for her elevated 
moral qualities ; and she will readily testify to 
the truth of my narration. It is under her 
auspices that I have collected such particulars 
of the life of Mademoiselle de Salignac as 
escaped my own observation, during an inti- 
macy in the family, which began in 1760, and 
continued without interruption to 1763; the 
year that closed the life of the lady in question. 

‘** Mademoiselle de Salignac had an unusual 
fund of good sense, the utmost mildness and 
sweetness of disposition, uncommon penetra- 
tion, and great simplicity of character. One of 
her aunts invited her mother to come and assist 
her in entertaining nineteen Ostrogoths, whom 
she had invited to dinner. ‘I cannot conceive 
what my aunt means,’ said she; ‘ why go and 
entertain nineteen Ostrogoths? For my part, 
I only wish to entertain those I love.’ The 
sound of the voice produced the same effect 
upon her as a sight of the countenance does 
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upon those that can see. One of her relations 
behaved very ill to her family, in a way extremely 
unexpected ; on which she remarked, ‘‘ Who 
could have conceived this, with so sweet a voice ? 
When she heard people sing, she could distin- 
guish between the voices of a fair and a dark 
person. When any one spoke to her, she 
judged of their height by the direction in which 
the sound came. 

‘‘ She expressed no wish to see; and one day, 
when I asked her the reason of this, she an- 
swered, ‘I should then have nothing but my 
own eyes; and now I enjoy the eyes of every 
one. By this privation I am an object of con- 
stant interest and sympathy. I am under ob- 
ligations to some one every moment ; and every 
moment I am grateful.’ 

‘* What she heard said of the illusions of sight 
very much diminished its value in her estima- 
tion. ‘Suppose I am at the entrance of a long 
avenue,’ said she; ‘at the extremity of it is 
some object; to one of you, it appears in mo- 
tion, to another, it appears still; one says it is 
an animal, another that it is a man, and, on 
approaching, it proves to be the stump of a tree. 
No one knows whether the tower they perceive 
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afar off, be round or square. I brave the clouds 
of dust, while those around me shut their eyes 
and are miserable ; sometimes they even suffer 
a whole day for not having shut them soon 
enough. An almost imperceptible atom is suf 
ficient to torment them cruelly.’ 

‘It will easily be conceived that, living in con- 
stant darkness with the habit of acting and 
thinking in an eternal night, lying awake, 
which is so tormenting to us, was scarcely felt 
by her. At the approach of evening, she used 
to say that our reign was at an end, and hers 
was just beginning. She could not easily par- 
don me for saying that blind people, being un- 
able to witness the exterior signs of suffering, 
must necessarily be cruel. ‘Do you think,’ 
said she,. ‘that you hear the accents of com- 
plaint as I do?’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘there are ma- 
ny who suffer without complaining.’ ‘I should 
soon find them out,’ she replied ; ‘ and only pity 
them the more.’ 

‘She was passionately fond of hearing read- 
ing, and still more so of music. ‘I think,’ she 
once said to me, ‘that I could never be tired of 
listening to people, who sing or play well. If 
this happiness be the only one we are to enjoy 
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in heaven, it will be sufficient for me. You 
think justly when you say it is the most power- 
ful of the fine arts, not excepting poetry or 
eloquence. Even Racine does not express 
himself with the delicacy ofa harp; his melody 
is heavy and monotonous compared with that 
of the instrument. I do not wonder you have 
so often desired to give your style the force and 
lightness of the tones of Bach. It is the finest 
language I know. In spoken language those 
are reckoned to pronounce the best, who arti- 
culate the syllables most distinctly; but in the 
language of music, sounds the most remote from 
each other, from the grave to the acute, from 
the acute to the grave, are blended together, 
and follow imperceptibly; it is, if I may so 
speak, one long syllable, the inflexions and 
expressions of which vary at every moment. 
While melody carries this sound to my ear, 
harmony executes it, without confusion, upon a 
variety of different instruments, all concurring 
to strengthen the expression of the first; and 
the parties singing are so many interpreters, 
which I could readily dispense with, when the 
symphonist is a man of genius, and knows how 
to give character to his performance. In the 
24 
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silence of the night especially, how expressive 
and delicious do I find the tones of music! I 
persuade myself that those who see, distracted 
by their sight, cannot hear and understand as 
clearly as I do. Else why does an eulogium 
on music always appear to me so poor and 
feeble? Or is it that no adequate words are 
yet invented? I can compare the effect of 
music upon me only to the sort of intoxication 
I experience when, after a long absence, I 
throw myself into the arms of my mother; when 
my voice fails me, my limbs tremble, my tears 
flow, and I seem dying with pleasure.’ 

‘She had the most delicate sense of modesty 
I ever witnessed. She used to say, ‘It is the 
effect of my mother’s good counsels.’ 

‘« The extreme neatness of her dress and per- 
son was extraordinary in one who could not 
observe the opposite fault in others, or see 
whether her own toilette was completed. 

‘She took her food with surprising circum- 
spection and address. When they poured out 
drink for her, she knew by the sound of the 
falling liquor when the glass was full enough. 
Sometimes, as a joke, she would place herself 
before a glass to dress, imitating all the man- 
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ners of a coquette arming for conquest; the 
mimicry was exact, and truly laughable. 

‘From her earliest youth, it had been the 
study of those about her to improve her other 
senses tothe utmost possible degree ; and it is 
wonderful how far they succeeded. 

‘‘She judged of the state of the atmosphere by 
the impression of the air; she could tell whe- 
ther it was cloudy or serene, whether she was 
in an open field or a street; and if a street, she 
could determine whether it was a court, or an 
open avenue; she could even decide by the 
state of the air whether a room was large or 
small. She could easily calculate the size of 
any circumscribed space by the sound of her 
feet, or her voice. When she had once gone 
over a house, the topography of it remained so 
perfectly in her head, that she could warn 
others of any little danger they were likely to 
incur. ‘Take care; the door is Jow—do not 
forget there is a step,’ she would often say. 

** When she had heard a person speak once, 
she always knew the voice again. 

**She placed but little value on the charms of 
youth, and was not at all shocked at the wrin- 
kles ofold age. She said she regarded nothing 
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but the qualities of the heart and mind. She 
often spoke of being blind as a great advantage 
to a woman, because she was in no danger of 
having her brains turned by handsome men. 

“She was exceedingly disposed to confide in 
others ; it would have been no less easy, than 
base to deceive her. She seldom felt ennui; 
solitude had taught her to be every thing to 
herself, and she was subject to no fears. While 
travelling, she observed that the company 
began to grow silent toward the close of the 
day: ‘I am very happy,’ said she, ‘ for J have 
no occasion to see those with whom I converse.’ 
She prized a sound judgment, mildness, and 
cheerfulness, above all other qualities. 

“In comparing things which she heard one 
day, with those she hcard another, she was 
shocked at the contradiction of our judgments; 
it seemed to her a matter of indifference whe- 
ther she were praised, or blamed, by beings so 
inconsistent. She spoke little, and listened 
much: ‘I am like the birds,’ she said; ‘I learn 
to sing in darkness.’ She had an agreeable 
voice, and sung with taste. So great was her 
passion for music, that she would willingly have 
passed her life at the concert or the opera. 
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Noisy sounds were always disagreeable to her. 
She danced delightfully, and had learned to 
play on the violin. This latter talent proved a 
great source of amusement; for it drew young 
people around her, to whom she loved to teach 
the dances most in fashion. 

‘She had acquired a knowledge of music by 
means of characters in relief, which were placed 
in raised lines upon the surface of a large 
table. She read these characters with her 
hand, and then executed them upon her instru- 
ment; after a very little study, she could play 
a part in the longest and, most complicated 
pieces perfectly well. 

‘“‘ She understood the elements of astronomy, 
algebra, and geometry. Her mother sometimes 
read to her the Abbé de la Caille’s book, and 
asked her if she understood it. ‘ Perfectly,’ 
she replied: ‘geometry is the true science for 
the blind; becauseno assistance is wanting to 
carry it to perfection. The geometrician passes 
almost all his life with his eyes shut.’ I one 
day said to her, ‘ Mademoiselle, figure to your- 
self acube.’ ‘I see it,’ she replied. ‘ Imagine 
a point in the centre of the cube.’ ‘Itis done.’ 
‘From this point draw lines directly to the 
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angles; how will you then have divided the 
cube?’ ‘Into six equal pyramids,’ she an- 
swered ; ‘ having every one the same face, the 
base of the cube, and the half of its height.’ 
‘ That is true ; but where do you see it?’ ‘In 
my head, as you do,’ she replied. I own I 
never could conceive how she was able to form 
figures in her head without the assistance of 
colour. Was this cube formed by remembering 
the sensations in touching it? Was a sort of 
correspondence thus established between two 
different senses? What is the imagination of 
a blind person? This phenomenon is not so 
easily explained as one might suppose. 

‘On the maps which she studied, the paral- 
lels and meridians were of brass wire; the 
boundaries were marked out by silken or woo!l- 
len threads, more or less coarse; the rivers and 
mountains by pin’s heads, some larger and 
others smaller; and the towns by drops of wax, 
according to the size of them. She wrote with 
a pin, with which she pricked a sheet of paper 
stretched upon a frame, on which were two 
moveable metal rods, that left between them 
only the proper space between the lines. She 
read an answer in the same kind of writing, by 
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passing her hand over the inequalities, made by 
the pin on the reverse side of the paper. Ifa 
book were printed only on one side, she could 
read it in the same way ; some were printed in 
this manner for her use. She had the patience 
to copy with her needle the Abridged History 
of M. Kenault; and I have obtained this sin- 
gular manuscript from her mother. ‘I he follow- 
ing fact, though attested by every one of her 
family, by myself, and twenty other persons 
still living, will be believed with difficulty. In 
a piece of twelve or fifteen lines, if the first let- 
ter of every word were given her, with the num- 
ber of letters of which each word was composed, 
she would find out every word; how oddly soever 
the composition might be put together. I made 
the experiment upon the Amphigouris of Collé. 
She sometimes hit upon an expression much 
happier than that used by the poet. She would 
thread the smallest needle with great dexterity, 
placing the thread on the index finger of her 
left hand, and drawing it to a very fine point, 
which she passed through the eye of a needle, 
holding it perpendicularly. She could execute 
all sorts of needle-work. She made purses and 
bags, either plain, or with fine open-work, in 
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different patterns, shaded with a variety of 
colours ; likewise bracelets and collars for the 
neck, embroidered, in alphabetical characters, 
with small glass beads. I have no doubt that 
she would have been an excellent compositor 
for the press. 

‘She played perfectly well at several different 
games of cards. She distinguished each card 
by a mark known to herself, but imperceptible 
to the sight or touch of any other person. The 
only attention required from the other players 
was to name the cards they threw down. When 
any important card in her hand was in danger, 
a gentle smile spread over her lips, which she 
could not restrain, though aware it was not 
good policy. 

‘The ideas she expressed concerning sight 
show a great deal of acuteness and ingenuity. 
‘If you were to mark on my hand the figures 
of a man, a woman, or a tree, I certainly should 
not be miistaken,’ said she: ‘if the likeness 
were exact, I should not even despair of being 
able to name the person you had sketched ; 
my hand would become to me a sensible mirror. 
I suppose the eye is a living canvass of infinite 
delicacy. The air strikes the object; from this 
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object it is reflected toward the eye, which 
receives an endless number of different impres- 
sions, according to the nature, form, and colour 
of the object, and perhaps according to the 
qualities of the air; these are unknown to me, 
and you do not know much more of them than 
myself; it is by the variety of these sensations 
that objects are painted to you. Ifthe skin of 
my hand equalled the delicacy of your eyes I 
should see with my hands, as you see with your 
eyes. I sometimes imagine that there are ani- 
mals whose eyes are blind, and they are never- 
theless clear-sighted.’ 

‘“‘ Mademoiselle de Salignac was no less es- 


timable for the qualities of her heart than her 
mind. She was always cheerful, affectionate, 
and disinterested. In a reverse of fortune ex- 


perienced by her parents, she regretted nothing 
but being obliged to give up her teachers. The 
masters of music and geometry cherished such 
an esteem and attachment for her, that they 
earnestly intreated to be allowed to continue 
their lessons gratuitously. ‘What shall I do, 
mamma?’ she said; ‘they are not rich, and 
have occasion for all their time.’ 

‘She was exceedingly beloved by her brothers 
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and sisters. ‘This,’ she used to say, ‘is one 
of the many advantages I derive from my in- 
firmity. People learn to love me by the care 
they take of me, and by the efforts I make to 
deserve it, and to be grateful for it. If I had 
eyes, I am sure it would be at the expense of 
my heart and mind. I have so many reasons 
for trying to be good! Oh, what would become 
of me were I to lose the interest my helpless 
situation inspires !’ 

“‘T have not told you all concerning this in- 
teresting creature that I might have observed 
if I had had more frequent opportunities of 
conversing with her. I give you my word of 
honor that I have related nothing but what I 
myself have witnessed. She died at the age 
of twenty-two. 

‘Her mother never ceases to regret the loss 
of a child, who constituted the greatest charm 
of her life, and was the object of admiration to 
all who knew her.” 


Schools are now established in various parts 
of the world for the instruction of the blind. 
I believe the most celebrated are in Paris and 
Edinburgh. 
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An establishment of this kind has lately been 
commenced in Boston, by Doctor Howe, a na- 
tive of this city ; a zealous and benevolent man, 
who is always trying in some way to promote 
the happiness of his fellow beings. He has 
been employed, by the trustees of the institu- 
tion, to visit all the principal European sem- 
inaries for the blind; he has observed them 
closely, and his active mind has suggested 
several valuable improvements in the apparatus 
there used. If he is encouraged according to 
his merits, there is little doubt that his school 
may become one of the best institutions of the 
kind in the world; for his heart and mind are 
both devoted to the subject, and he has had 
unusual facilities for acquiring information. 

A blind young man, who is with him, isa 
remarkable proof of the high degree of cultiva- 
tion which may be attained without eyes. Like 
Doctor Saunderson, he is exceedingly rapid in 
mathematical calculations. ‘The square, trian- 
gles, &&c. are raised upon the surface of the 
paper, in a manner similar to embossed cards ; 
he feels of these, and arrives at the desired re- 
sult, as readily as if he had eyes to see them. 
His slate is a board full of square holes, and 
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by means of two metallic types, placed in these 
holes, all the infinite combinations of numbers 
are expressed. These types have little raised 
knobs on them; if the knob is turned in one 
direction, the blind pupil knows it stands for 
three ; if turned in another, he knows it stands 
for five ; and if they are thus placed together, 
he calls them thirty-five. When the ends of 
these types are reversed, they express other 
figures; and the student can make such com- 
binations of numbers as he pleases. 

Doctor Howe has a very handsome globe, 
on which the land is raised in proportion to 
its elevation from the sea. You will think, 
perhaps, that on so small a thing as an artifi- 
cial globe, the application of the finger can 
give no idea of the relative height of Dismal 
Swamp, and Mount Chimborazo! But you 
must remember that the blind have a very 
acute sense of touch; and so would you have 
if you were obliged to see with your fingers, 
as they do; close attention to any subject will 
enable us to work wonders. We have eyes, 
and therefore we do not use our other senses 
any more than is necessary to suit our con- 
venience; if we had no eyes, we should be 
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obliged to make additional demands upon our 
other organs, and then we should find them 
capable of a marvellous degree of improvement. 

The blind young man, to whom I have just 
referred, has a much more accurate idea of 
distances on the map than I have, though I 
have two eyes to help me. Wherever you put 
his finger, he instantly knows the name of the 
place, and, passing swiftly over the surface, at 
once decides how many miles it is from any 
given river, boundary, &c. 

The maps for the blind, are made with rais- 
ed wire lines to mark the boundaries; a suc 
cession of raised points for mountains; small 
knobs for villages ; larger ones for cities, &c. 
It is, of course, a considerable labour to con- 
struct these maps. Doctor Howe has devised 
a method, which saves both time and expense: 
An impression is taken on strong paper, by 
which means all the protuberances are stamp- 
ed in, and remain raised on the surface. A 
great number of these can, of course, be pre- 
pared in the same space of time it would re- 
quire to make one with wire and knobs. 

Music is a great source of delight to the 
blind ; the peculiar keenness with which they 
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enjoy it seems almost to compensate them for 
the loss of the harmony there is in sunlight 
and colours. 

Almost all kinds of mechanical employment 
can be done neatly by the blind. I had a blind 
relative, who constructed ingenious machines, 
in which every little wheel and spring were 
made by his own fingers. Doctor Howe has 
several beautiful articles manufactured by the 
blind ; among which are every variety of net- 
ting and weaving. Some of the open-work 
knitting is finer and more even, than most la- 
dies could accomplish with the assistance of 
the brightest eyes. Most of these specimens * 
are brought from abroad ; his own pupils not 
having been with him long enough to arrive at 
great perfection in their various employments. 

A piano isin their school-room; a loom, and 
the various tools necessary for mechanical em- 
ployments, are prepared for their use. 

Books are made for the blind by stamping 
the types forcibly into the page, so as to pro- 
duce a raised surface on the other side; the 
pupil passes his finger along, and reads by his 
sense of feeling. ‘The young man with Doctor 
Howe reads in this way without difficulty, 
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though not quite so quick as the process can 
be performed by those who have eyesight.— 
He can tell whether a person be tall or short 
by the height from which the voice appears to 
come ; and if a piece of furniture be removed 
from a room to which he is accustomed, he 
immediately perceives it by a change in the 
atmosphere. He likewise knows when he is 
approaching a tree, a post, or any other large 
object; and has no hesitation in perceiving 
whether he be in a field, a street, or a court. 
After feeling of a raised map of Boston, he 
can go alone to any designated part of the 
city, without mistake ; and it is an easy matter 
for him to find on the map the residence of 
any person, when he has been informed in 
what direction it is from the main street. 

Do you ask what good it will do to teach 
the blind? In the first place, knowledge mul- 
tiplies their sources of enjoyment beyond all 
calculation ; and it is indeed a blessing to add 
to the happiness of those unfortunate beings, 
whose eyes are closed upon all the various 
wonders of this beautiful world. 

In the second place, a course of judicious 
instruction renders otherwise helpless beings 
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useful members of society, and enables a blind 
child to be an assistance, rather than an in- 
cumbrance, to poor parents. 

That the blind can be perfectly good teach- 
ers, is proved by the case of Doctor Saunder- 
son; that they can perform all kinds of me- 
chanical employment with the utmost neatness 
and ingenuity, is shown in innumerable cases ; 
and it is very evident that nothing but want of 
instruction can prevent their excelling in music. 
Indeed, there are very few occupations and 
pleasures, from which a well educated blind 
man must necessarily be excluded by the im- 
perfection of his visual organs. 


Two travellers, named Lander, have lately 
been into the interior of Africa, and published 
a book giving an account of what they saw. 
They had with them some boxes of portable 
soup, with the names stamped in tin. One of 
the African princes, being pleased with the 
bright metal, asked for these labels. The next 
day the Landers had a hearty laugh to see him. 
strutting about with tin stamps of ‘‘ Concen- 
trated Gravy’’ stuck all over his head. 
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FREE rein to the deer,—and away we will go, 
O’er tine wide frozen plains and deserts of snow ; 
O’er the wind-swept hills bid our light sledges fly, 
And woodland and village pass merrily by ; 
With nought to impede the free course we take, 
Skimming o’er the steel’d surface of river and lake. 
Look! look, where away in the blue distance lie 
Those mountains, like clouds, that encircle the sky; 
We'll look back on their summits, still flying on fast, 
Ere the bright stars one fourth of their circuit have pass’d. 
Though distant the sun, it is better by far, 
To ride ’neath the flashing of streamer and star. 
And who would exchange for the red glare of noon, 
The arrowy light of the glorious moon, 
While snow-peak and ice-cliff and closed tent are seen, 
Spread around and afar, in its silvery sheen ? 
Urge on the fleet deer to their utmost of epeed, 
Well wrapt up in furs, the fierce cold we’ll not heed. 
Nay, tell us not, stranger, thy land is more fair, 
And the sun sheds its warmth through all the year there. 
Look up! saw’st thou e’er the northern lights dance, 
With a splendor like this, in thy “ beautiful” France ? 
Or curtain the sky with such pomp of bright dyes, 
As in mid-heaven now the rich sunset out-vies ? 
Yet her golden eye here, fair summer unveils, 
With glory that dims not, through bright moaths, nor fails. 
Then, Lapland! we'll sing of thy clear wintry sky, 
And radiant summer for ever and aye. 

Boston, April. L. 
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Count Boruwtaskr was born in Polish 
Russia. In infancy he measured eight inches ; 
and when thirty years old, he had attained only 
to the height of three feet, three inches; yet, 
Tom Thumb as he was, he enjoyed perfect 
health. 

His mother was poor, and had a large family 
of children to support; she therefore very wil- 
lingly gave her dwarf to the Countess Hu- 
miecka, a lady of rank and wealth. With her, 
the little fellow travelled over the greater part 
of Europe, petted and caressed everywhere ; 
for even the children regarded him as a pretty 
moving doll. In ‘Turkey, he was admitted into 
the innermost apartments of the seraglio, where 
he excited a great deal of interest and wonder 
among those secluded ladies. 

He visited Austria, when Maria Antoinette, 
afterward the beautiful and unfortunate Queen 
of France, was only six years old; her mother, 
Maria Theresa, drew a ring from her little hand 
and placed it on the miniken finger of Joujou,* 
by which name the Count was usually called. 


* Joujou signifies a plaything. 
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At Lunéville, he attracted the attention of 
Stanislaus, King of Poland; and at his court 
was introduced to a brother dwarf, the famous 
Bébé, whose history was published in the Mis- 
cellany five years ago. Joujou was three inches 
smaller than Bébé. 

The diminutive traveller was most kindly 
received at Paris, where he received plenty of 
sugar-plums and jewels. M. Bouret, the farm- 
er-general, gave him a dinner, at which all the 
plates, knives and forks, and even the eatables, 
were proportioned to the size of the Lilliputian 
guest. 

From France he went to Holland, and from 
thence returned to Poland. 

At the age of forty-one the little man became 
in love with a young lady, named Isalina, who 
resided in the Countess Humiecka’s family. 
His benefactress did not approve of his attach- 
ment; she treated him with a good deal of se- 
verity, and threatened to withdraw her support 
from him if he persisted in his project. He left 
his former benefactress in great indignation, 
and, after many difficulties, was finally married 
to the lady of his choice. Prince Casimir took 
compassion upon him, and persuaded the king, 
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his brother, to settle a pension of a hundred 
ducats upon him. 

Several years after, finding himself in poverty, 
he left his wife and children, and travelled 
through various countries, giving concerts at 
all the principal places. He visited Hungary, 
Turkey, Arabia, Syria, Astracan, Finland, Lap- 
land, and Nova Zembla. At this latter place, 
he excited so much curiosity, that the natives 
thronged his house incessantly. ‘They would 
not allow him an hour’s repose; and for the 
safety of his life he was obliged to show him- 
self whenever the crowd insisted upon it. The 
savages devoutly thanked the Sun for showing 
them such a man; and he, in return for the 
compliment, played them some tunes upon his 
guitar. 

After many wanderings, he settled in Eng- 
land, where he was living at a good old age, in 
18722. 


Jeffery Hudson was the name of the famous 
English dwarf. He flourished about two hun- 
dred years ago; being born in 1619. When 
he was seven years old he was only eighteen 
inches high. He grew no taller till he was 
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thirty years old, when he suddenly attained the 
height of three feet nine inches. When Charles 
First was married to Henrietta Maria, the Duke 
of Buckingham gave an entertainment to their 
Majesties, at which Jeffery was served up in 
a cold pie, and presented to the queen, who 
took great delight in him. Being very much 
indulged by his royal mistress, he became pet- 
ulant and waspish, and disposed to quarrel with 
every one that laughed at his stature. Being 
provoked by a young gentleman, named Crofis, 
the fiery little fellow immediately sent him a 
challenge. His antagonist, for the sake of a 
frolic, came armed with a squirt insiead of a 
pistol. This put the dwarf in a towering pas- 
sion, and he insisted upon having a real duel. 
Unfortunately, this angry whim was complied 
with. The parties met on horseback, in order 
to equalise their height as much as possible. 
The dwarf fired, and Mr. Crofts fell dead. 
Hudson afterward went to France on an errand 
for the queen, and on his return was taken pri- 
soner by the Dunkirkers; at another time he 
was taken captive by a Turkish pirate; how- 
ever, he had powerfu! friends, and was of course 
easily extricated from his difficulties. When 
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his royal benefactress was in danger, and es- 
caped into France, he followed her, and re- 
turned with her to England after her son came 
to the throne. Being suspected of a concern 
in the Popish plot, he was imprisoned in the 
Gatehouse, Westminster, in 1682, where he 
soon after died, in the 63d year of his age. 


The Russian noblemen are very fond of hav- 
ing dwarfs to attend upon them. During the 
reign of Peter the Great, his sister Natalia col- 
lected all the dwarfs in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, in order to celebrate the marriage of 
two pigmy personages employed in the royal 


service. ‘The procession of these tiny creatures 
amounted to ninety-three in number. They 
were paraded through Petersburg in miniken 
carriages, drawn by the smallest ponies that 
could be procured; many were brought from 
Shetland for that purpose. 
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“Land of Albania! let me bend mine eyes 


On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men.”’ 
Lorp Byron. 


Evrops is reckoned to be the most civilised 
portion of the earth ; but it has not always been 
in its present state, nor is every country at this 
time enjoying all the safety and peace, all the 
domestic comforts, elegant literature, and use- 
ful arts, which Britain, France, and Germany 
more particularly possess. The most renowned 
of all ancient people were the Greeks, and they 
not only occupied a small portion of modern 
Turkey, but all around the Mediterranean, ex- 
cepting that part of Africa which extends west 
of Egypt. In every country of southern Eu- 
rope, if we leave out Spain, and in all the isl- 
ands of the Mediterranean, before the birth of 
Christ, there were Greeks. This distinguished 
people read and wrote, and coined money, and 
built splendid temples and houses, and adorned 
them with beautiful pictures and statues, when 
all the inhabitants of northern Europe, and in- 
deed the natives of the southern countries, were 
living in rude cabins, miserably clothed and 
fed, and fighting with one another. 
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These ancestors of the polished Greeks, a 
long time before their descendants became in- 
genious, learned, and skilful in the arts, lived 
as barbarously as the poorest Laplander, or 
most ignorant Russian of our own times. Mr. 
Mitford, in his History of Greece, has given a 
sad account of the manner in which the primi 
tive inhabitants of that country, in wandering 
bands, ravaged the territories of their neigh- 
bours, carrying off their flocks, and their chil- 
dren, and making slaves of the children, and 
burning their mean dwellings, and spoiling their 
poorly cultivated fields. There were no laws 
at that time to punish these robbers, so that if 
some men were more peaceable and industrious 
than others, they were more in fear of losing 
all they possessed, without defence or remedy. 
But in the course of time, the lawless and vio- 
lent discovered that orderly and just conduct 
was best for all ; and they learned to mark out 
every man’s property, and cultivate every man 
his own fields, without robbing others; and 
afier that, they improved to the greatest excel~ 
lence in all they did. 

It is a curious fact, that, at the very time in 
which we live, considerable numbers of modern 
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Greeks dwel! in a country where the people 
are almost as savage as the wildest barbarians 
of antiquity. This country is called Albania, a 
part of European Turkey. Turkey is governed 
by an Emperor, and the empire is divided into 
districts, called Pachalics; over which are ap- 
pointed certain military chiefs, called Pachas. 
These command soldiers, and pay taxes, or 
tribute, to the porte, or imperial government ; 
however, many of the Pachas pay little respect, 
or money, to the porte, but rule the poor inha- 
bitants of their pachalics with the utmost tyran- 
ny and cruelty. 

In 1809, the celebrated English poet, Lord 
Byron, and his friend Mr. Hobhouse, took a 
journey into Albania, till then a region little 
known to the rest of Eurepe; and Mr. Hob- 
house wrote a very entertaining account of that 
country, and cf its chief, Ali Pacha. Some of 
the facts which he has related may be very in- 
structive to young persons, more particularly 
when they know exactly where Albania is. 

‘} hose who are instructed in ancient geogra- 
phy will remember in the Jonian sea, a certain 
gulf called the gulf of Ambracia: it is now the 
gulf of Arta. North of it, stretched out the 
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countries of Epirus and Illyria. Very exact 
boundaries of countries could not be described 
in ancient times, because geography was not 
much attended to; and besides, governors and 
kings did not agree about the limits of their 
respective territories, nor mark them out pre- 
cisely. Illyria and Epirus were never much 
civilised, though Epirus was a powerful state 
under Pyrrhus, and [lyria was conquered by 
Alexander. 

Epirus and Illyria are now called Albania, 
which is divided into upper and lower Albania. 
These divisions, both together, extend from the 
gulf of Arta three hundred and fifty miles north, 


and in some places the breadth of Albania, from 


east to west, is ninety-six miles. Mr. Hobhouse 
says, that in the Turkish empire no exact ac- 
count is taken of the people, but the warlike 
chiefs make all who can bear arms learn the 
military exercise, and prepare themselves to 
fight when they shall be called upon. These 
fighting men of Albania, twenty years ago, 
were three hundred thousand. About the fourth 
part of a nation are capable of bearing arms— 
weak old men, and women, and children, make 
up the rest of the population of a country; so 
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that the inhabitants of Albania might be one 
million two hundred thousand. 

These inhabitants, Mr. Hobhouse supposes 
to be descendants of certain primitive people 
of the country, and of Greeks, Romans, Goths, 
Spaniards, Italians, and Turks, that have suc- 
cessively conquered it. ‘These people are very 
much mixed; but one race, called by the Turks 
Arnoats, and by us Albanians, are the principal, 
and the most remarkable. 

The Albanians are strong, vigorous men, not 
very tall, nor are they very stout; they bind 
their bodies with a tight girdle, and eat tempe- 
rately, so that their waists are small and their 
chests broad. Their features are small and 
regular. They wear long hair and mustachios. 
The hair is turned back and flows over the 
shoulders. It reminded Lord Byron of the an- 
cient Spartans. Straight, long hair is preferred 
to that which curls. ‘They make punctures in 
their skin, and colour them on the legs and 
arms in certain figures, as American and Eng- 
lish sailors do. 

The Albanian women are tall and strong, and 
not much cared for by the men. Lord Byron 
saw several with spades and pickaxes mending 
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the roads, and some of these poor women were 
very beautiful. They are almost all without 
any education, speaking only their native dia- 
lect, which is not a written language. ‘The 
generality of feinales work in the fields, and are 
not so much esteemed by their husbands as the 
cherished horse of a military chief. The richer 
class, who may be Mahommedans, veil their 
women, and keep them secluded from the eyes 
of men in apartments called the Harem; but 
the Albavian Turks do not often have more 
than one wife. 

The Albanians do not have tailors, shoe-ma- 
kers, and hatters, as we do. Each man makes 
his own clothes, or they are made in his family. 
They seldom wear any thing on their feet, but 
for occasional use have sandals, a sort of boot 
of goat skin. The Albanian keeps about him 
a large needle, a piece of red leather, and some 
pack thread, and makes himself a pair of san- 
dals whenever he wants them. His shirt and 
drawers are of white cotton; the other gar- 
ments are of coarse woollen cloth with the shag 


left on. 
On his head the Albanian usually wears a red 
cap, with the border turned up round the face. 
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This cap looks somewhat like an acorn in the 
cup. Those who can afford it, bind a shawl 
about their heads for a turban. But their chief 
defence against the weather is the capote, a 
large loose coat, with wide sleeves. Itis made 
of thick woollen cloth, and when laid upon the 
ground or on the floor, serves in the cottage or 
the field for a bed. A hood is attached to the 
capote, and drawn over the head in stormy or 
cold weather. 

All the men of Albania, peasantry as well as 
soldiers, are armed. Poor people carry but 
one pistol about their persons, and when it is 
ornamented with silver, they are very proud of 
it. The sabre, or curved sword, is carried by 
all in the service of the Pacha. Itis kept as 
sharp asa razor. The long gun is found in 
every cottage in Albania, and the peasant car- 
ries it with him when he tends his flock or tills 
his land. Every man carries in his belt a 
sheathed knife. 

Another curious appendage of an Albanian’s 
person is the “ calamaro,”’ a tube of silver or 
copper, shaped like a slender vial; the bottom 
of which is a little inkstand, and the top con- 
tains a pen. This they wear in the girdle, and 
26a 
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adorn it with a silver chain. If a man can 
neither read nor write, he wears the calamaro 
because it is fashionable. The Albanian wo- 
men sometimes wear garments of red cotton, 
and shawls on their heads of the same vivid 
colour. The women often wear a close cap 
covered all over with pavas and piastres, the 
small coin of the country ; and they also weigh 
down the braids of their hair by stringing among 
it these coins. 

The whole Albanian costume, when quite 
clean and new, is more elegant and becoming 
than any worn in the Turkish empire. The 
Agas, (that is, certain magistrates of towns,) 
whose office resembles that of our mayor of 
cities, sometimes wear vestments of velvet, 
richly wrought with gold and silver. But the 
Albanians generally, men and women, ate very 
dirty in their persons. They do not wash their 
clothes often, and sleeping upon the mud floors 
of their cottages, with their garments a little 
loosened and not taken off, they soon contract 
a disgusting appearance. 

Their habitations are kept in greater neat- 
ness than their persons. The mud floors are 
dry and carefully swept; but the fire, in the 
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middle of the floor, has no vent for the smoke 
well enough contrived to prevent every article 
in the place from being discoloured by it. The 
Albanian cottage generally has two rooms; 
and in one of these they keep their maize, or 
corn. 

The houses are not heaped together, but a 
little separated, and each has a garden. The 
enclosures about some of the houses contain 
a patch of the tobacco plant, fruit, and vegeta- 
bles, and grape vines; and round the whole is 
a high stone wall, this being necessary to de- 
fend the property of the owner from robbers 
that prowl about the country. Each of the vil- 
lages has a public green, shaded with one or 
more large trees. There the peasants assem- 
ble and divert themselves on holidays with 
dancing and other exercises. 

‘« Their household furniture is not composed 
of many articles, but is quite sufficient for their 
wants. A large circular tray of thin iron or 
tin, on which they eat and which they scour 
very bright: a pan to mix their meal in; a 
wooden bowl or two, and a few horn spoons; 
some jars for oil and wine; a small copper coffee 
jug, and a brass lamp; three or four mats of 
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white rushes, and one stool]; a round block of 
wood, on which the tray is placed, and vessels 
to hold water, are all the furniture of an Alba- 
nian cottage ; and this is kept in a box ora 
cupboard.” Strange it is that they do not 
make beds. 

A man in Albania must possess some money 
before he marries. No parent will give his 
daughter to a person who has nothing to sup- 
port a family. The Albanians are fond of 
money ; that is, of accumulating, or collecting 
it. They are avaricious, but not misers. Mi- 
sers keep what they hoard; but the Albanian, 
after much care and parsimony, having gained 
a little treasure, expends it all at once, upon 
pipes or silver-mounted pistols, shawls, snuff- 
boxes, a watch, or handkerchiefs. An Albani- 
an was once asked in the hearing of Mr. Hob- 
house what he liked best—‘‘ Wine? No.— 
Pistols? No.—Woman? (meaning a wife) No, 
no.—What then?” ‘* Why,” replied the young 
man, with great frankness, ‘‘ I like money best ; 
because with that I can get all those things 
which you mention, whenever I want.” 

The principal food of these people is wheaten, 
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or barley, bread, or cakes of boiled or roasted 
maize, cheese made of goat’s milk, rice mixed 
with butter, eggs, dried fish, olives, and vege- 
tables. On holidays, kids and sheep are killed, 
and fowls, of which there are plenty every 
where. Both Mahommedans and Christians 
drink wine, as also an ardent spirit extracted 
from grape husks and barley, called rachee, not 
unlike whiskey ; but cold water is their chief 
drink. Coffee, and certain Greek wines made 
in Cefalonia and Corfu, are sometimes found in 
their houses. 

Though the Albanians love money, they are 
a lazy people ; that is, they do not like the sort 
of labour which requires thinking to plan, and 
diligence to complete, and which alone procures 
much money. They must take care of flocks, 
and cultivate the earth, or else they would have 
neither leather, nor wool, nor milk, nor meat, 
nor tobacco, nor fruits, nor wine. They could 
have nothing to eat, wear, or sell. But these 
agricultural labours are not performed in the 
best manner. Jn many parts of the country, 
the sowing and reaping is left to females and 


to aged infirm persons. The felling of timber, 
and the culture of the vine, and the building, 
2re carried on by strong men. 
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The occupation of the shepherd and goat- 
herd is agreeable to the Albanian. He loves 
1o wander about the mountains and forests with 
his sheep and goats; but though this is a lazy 
life, it is one of danger; for the robber every 
where lies in wait to seize and bear off the 
flocks. The shepherds of highly civilised coun- 
tries are quiet meditative men. Those who 
have read Miss More’s pretty story, the Shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain, will not find any resem- 
blance to him in Albania. 

Mr. Hobhouse describes two of these moun- 
tain shepherds. ‘They were,” he says, ‘‘tre- 
mendous looking fellows. They had each of 
them pistols, and a large knife stuck in their 
belts; their heads were covered, and their 
faces partly shaded, by the peaked hoods of 
their shaggy capotes; and leaning on their 
long guns, they stared eagerly at the Franks, 
and the umbrellas, with which they were pro- 
bably as much taken, as were we with their 
ferocious and uncouth appearance. Their 
flocks of sheep and goats were feeding at a 
distance on the sides of the hills; but several 
of their large rough dogs, with their pricked 
ears and bushy tails, were roused by our pres- 
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ence, and howled at us as our train of horses 
wound along the path close by them.” 

The Albanian shepherds looked with eager 
curiosity upon the Franks, that is upon Lord 
Byron, Mr. Hobhouse, and their English ser- 
vants. The people of Turkey call all the Eu- 
ropeans out of Turkey, Franks. 

The uses of the goat in Albania, are many. 
In one respect these animals are troublesome. 
They sometimes break into the vineyards and 
brouse upon the early vines. The ancient 
Greeks made sacrifices to Bacchus of kids be- 
cause he was the protector of vineyards, amd 
they the destroyers. The moderns are not less 
exposed to their depredations. ‘‘ These pretty 
creatures make a conspicuous figure, and are 
often the sole living object in an Albanian 
landscape. They are to be met with in the 
most unfrequented spots, in the depth of for- 
ests, and on the tops of mountains, in places 
so remote from any human habitation, that the 
traveller would suppose them wild, did he not 
see their long herds descending to the villages 
at the close of day, and were he not reminded 
of their familiarity with man, by the tinkling 
of their bells at night close to the window of 
their little cottage.” 
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The flesh of the kid is cooked like that of 
the lamb. Goat milk is made into hard cheese 
which is eaten all over Turkey. Goat skins 
are sewed together, with the hair side inwards, 
and used as vessels to contain wine, which in 
Albania is seldom put into any other bottle. 


To return to the Albanians. An Albanian’s 
chief delight, when not upon military service, 
is to bask in the sunshine, to smoke, to eat, to 
drink, to dose, or to stroll slowly round the 
garden of his cottage, tinkling his tuneless lute. 
This lute is an instrument of three strings, re- 
sembling a guitar, which makes very indifferent 


music. Besides this, the Albanians are char- 
acterised by another sort of indolence—averse- 
ness to conversation. They make signs of 
brief meaning rather than explain a fact. “If 
one of them is asked whether there is any fear 
of robbers on such a road, and he means to 
say there is no cause for alarm, he pushes his 
little red cap over his eyes, as much as to say, 
a man might walk there blindfolded.” 

As the Albanians live under no fixed laws, 
each man redresses his own wrongs. A blow 
is revenged by the meanest among them by 
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instant death of the offender. Still they are 
not generally quarrelsome nor malignant. They 
are singularly faithful to their employers. When 
they have experienced your kindness, or, as 
they say, have eaten your bread, they exhibit 
the most devoted attachment. ‘“ This fond 
fidelity is more observable in the Mahommedan 
than the Christian Albanians.’’ There are few 
of them who cannot speak Greek, and though 
the Albanian is not a written language, many 
of the men can read and write Greek, and then 
they become proud of their learning. An Al- 
banian who should have his picture ‘taken in 
character, would have ‘‘ his sword in one hand, 
and a book in the other,” says Mr. Hobhouse. 

In Albania there are Christians of the Greek 
and Catholic churches, and Mahommedans. 
These Christians are not such in our sense of 
the term; they do not possess and read the 
Scriptures. The Mahommedan religion for- 
bids its professors to treat Christians as friends 
and brothers. Mahommedans in some coun- 
tries call themselves the * Faithful,” that is, 
believers in God’s truth; and they cal! men of 
other religions ‘ Infidels,’’ or deniers of truth ; 
and they moreover use very reproachful lan- 
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guage to them, calling them ‘ Christian Dogs,’ 
and other contemptuous names. 

In Albania no ill-will exists between men of 
different religions ; they serve together in the 
armies, and transact business with mutual 
kindness. In other provinces of the Turkish 
empire, one man being asked who he is, will 
perhaps answer, “ [am a Turk ;” and another, 
being asked the same question, will reply, ‘I 
am a Christian ;” a man of this country would 
answer, ‘‘I am an Albanian.” The cordial 
shaking of hands is as much observed between 
Turks and Christians in Albania, as among 
the fellow citizens of any country. 

Nationality.—The ardent love of their own 
country, in preference to all others, is an emi- 
nent trait of these mountaineers. “If one of 
them is travelling from home, and hears of a 
countryman resident at any place through 
which he may pass, though he has never seen 
or heard of the man before, he will go out of 
his sway to visit,him. ‘‘I have several times 
witnessed the delight they manifest at an acci- 
dental meeting of this kind,’ says Mr. H. 
“Their whole manner is very affectionate, and 
when after a short absence, an Albanian hap- 
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pens to light upon an acquaintance, he gives 
him his right hand, and kisses him on the 
cheek, which is also repeated at parting, when, 
if they have passed upon the road, each, after 
they have got to a little distance, fires off his 

pistols and his gun,” in tokén of respect. “ No 
foreign country, no new sights, can take away 
from them the remembrance and the love of 
their mountains, their friends, and their own 
villages.” In this respect they resemble the 
Scottish Highlanders, of whom they often re- 
minded Lord Byron. 

It is very necessary that an Albanian should 
carry arms, for robbery is a common occupa- 
tion among them. ‘They associate in bands to 
carry it on, and make a distinction between 
robbing and stealing. The latter they consider 
very disgraceful ; and when they find robbery 
unprofitable they leave it off, if they have not 
been taken and punished ; afterwards they will 
say without shame, ‘ When I was a robber,’ &c. 

These banditti sometimes collect in bodies 
of seven or eight hundred, and sometimes of a 
thousand, and follow some formidable chief 
into the woods and mountains. They live, 
some in caves, and somein the open ait, with 
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no other covering than their capotes. The 
flocks of the shepherds furnish them with meat, 
nd the villagers give them bread without re- 
monstrating. A single messenger knocks at 
“a cottage door, and when it is opened, demands 
**Psamé,” or bread. The peasant who hears 
the application, immediately gives all he has 
of the article. 

Travellers are their principal objects of at- 
tack, and these generally are protected by arm- 
ed attendants. The robbers lie in wait for their 
victims. They conceal themselves behind rocks 
and in thickets covered with leaves, and they 
rather aim to take than to kill their prey. If 
a rich man falls into their hands, they bind and 
plunder him, and then make him write to his 
friends for a large sum as a ransom. If the 
unfortunate man’s friends should not get the 
letter, or fail to comply with it, the bandits 
either cut off the captive’s head or detain him 
till they disperse. The habits of the Brigands 
in Italy are very similar to those of Albanian 
robbers. 

The Albanians are very fond of dancing. 
They indulge in this amusement in all their 
seasons of relaxation. One of their dances 
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consists of a long line of performers, each of 
whom holds one end of a handkerchief, the 
other end of which is held by another dancer 
and so on in continuity. The dance is carried 
on in concert with a song, attended by the 
music of the lute before mentioned. This per- 
formance consists of hopping, whirling, drop- 
ping on the knee, bounding and shouting, all 
after a set time and fashion—each of the. dan- 
cers taking the lead successively, and all some- 
times surrounding certain old men who sit 
quietly in the centre, singing, and regulating 
the whole by signs. 

The Albanians have no regular physicians; 
some of them are tolerable surgeons; and in 
general they know how to preserve health, and 
often live to great age. They prefer agricul- 
ture to trade, and to cultivate a few acres than 
to follow other occupations. The mechanic 
arts are not much understood, nor well execut- 
ed in Albania. The chief town is Yannina, 
spelled Joannina. It is in the interior. Its 
Christian inhabitants appear to be a distinct 
race from the mountaineers. They neither 
wear the dress, nor speak the language of Al- 
bania, but are supposed to be descended from 
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Greeks, who at some distant period retired for 
security to"this country, far from the discords 
and perils of southern Greece. Yannina car+ 
ries on a considerable trade. The products of 
the neighboring country are purchased there 
by merchants, conveyed to the coast, and car- 
ried to different ports of Italy. The exports 
are oil, wool, corn, and tobacco, and velvets, 
stuffs, and cloth of the country, which shows« 
that there are some manufactures in Albania. 
Into the country are brought, for the accom. 
modation of the rich, European cloths, besides 
fire arms, and some other articles. 

Their love of arms is so great, that the Al- 
banians, when they cannot enter the Turkish 
service, go into any other; to Egypt, Naples, 
and Malta, and the Morea; though they will 
not enlist for life. Love of country always de- 
termines them to return to Albania whenever 
they can do so. Settlements of Albanians are 
found in different parts of Turkey, in Attica, 
and in the Greek islands. In Calabria, a pro- 
vince of southern Italy, were one hundred 
thousand of these peop!e, fifty years ago. How 
many there are at present, is unknown to the 
writer. The exiled Albanians retain their 
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primitive language, but they have lost the har- 
dihood and spirit of the mountaineers; and 
many of them, though frugal and patient of 
fatigue, are poor and miserable laborers for the 
rich Greeks and Turks. 

Every sort of government exists in Albania ; 
some districts and towns are commanded by 
one man under the Turkish title of Bolu-bashe, 
or the Greek of Capitan. Others obey the el- 
ders; and in others every man governs his own 
family. People of other places live in quiet 
ignorance, without rulers and without anarchy. 
In some villages the Aga or mayor regulates 
all the concerns of his litthke community, and 


no need is experienced of other authority. The 

military despotism of one of the most formida- 

ble Chiefs in modern times, Ali Pacha, was 

long felt all over Albania, and some of the 

neighbouring countries, E. R. 
New York, 
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FIRST OF JANUARY. 


Now fast will beat each childish heart, 
As rises the morning sun, 

Some hoping for a little cart, 
And some a fife and drum. 


Many, whose years have made them wise, 
Wish something good to read ; 

While others want a doll, with eyes 
As bright as jetty bead. 


To those, who have been good and kind, 
I hope the day will bring 

Presents just suited to their mind, 
And worthy of a king. 


FIRST OF JANUARY. 


I offer but this little book, 
And wish a glad new year, 

To all who on its pages look, 
And love to linger here. 


May you, my little merry boys, 
Love books, as well as fun ; 

For then will pure and lasting joys 
With sober manhood come. 


And thou, my gentle little girl, 
A blessing rest on thee! 

May the changing seasons, as they whirl, 
Bring bright tranquillity. 


And God will give a happy year 
To all who keep his Word— 

Protecting angels hover near, 
And every prayer is heard. 


CHARADE. 
My first you will be, 
If you’re good and upright ; 
My second you'll see 
In a sharp, frosty night. 


Together combined, 
I’m a virtue that’s great, 
Which should govern each mind, 
And preside in each state. 
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METHOD OF REMOVING GREASE-SPOTS 
FROM BOOKS. 


Warm the paper at a careful distance from the fire, and 
take out as much as possible of the oil, wax, or grease, with 
blotting-paper. ‘Then dip a small brush in the oil of well 
rectified spirits of turpentine, heated quite hot, and draw the 
brush over both sides of the paper, which must be kept 
moderately warm. If a great deal of oil has been absorbed, 
repeat this operation several times. When the grease ap- 
pears to be removed, dip another brush in highly rectified 
spirits of wine, and pass it over both sides of the paper, 
where the oil of turpentine has been. If this is done care- 
fully, the spotwill disappear entirely. Children should not 
attempt to do this, until they have tried the experiment on 
a useless piece of paper. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
1, Why are the days of Queen Elizabeth like marbles and 
battledoor ? 
2. Why is a short coat suitable for a beggar ? 
3. Why is a bookseller in Philadelphia likely to make 
cake rise? - 
4, Why is the letter M like the city of Boston ? 


Note.—The article entitled Charles and Edward, in the 
last No. was written by Miss H.F. Gould. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tue 4th volume of the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge contains @n account of Paris and its Historical Scenes, 
during the Revolution of 1830. With four well executed 
engravings, and eighteen wood cuts. 

Carter & Henne have just published four little books 
in®a very neat and tasteful style. They will form very 
pretty presents for New Year’s Day, 

One is,“ THE LITTLE READER, full of good and sim- 
ple little stories for young children. e 

Another is THE LADDER TO LEARNING, consisting 
of a collection of the most popular Fables, arranged pro- 
gressively in words of one, two, and three syllables. By 
Mrs. Trimmer. 

Another is THE CHILD’S OWN BOOK ABOUT DOGS. 
It contains pictures,of ail kinds of dogs, with many interest- 
ing accounts of their sagacity and courage. 

The last is, BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS, consisting of 
explanations of passages in Scripture, with an account of 
the manners and customs of the East ; with engravings. 

THE PEARL for this year is uncommonly pretty. 


NOTE. 


Mrs. Child having of late been repeatedly informed that 
she is about to give up the editorship of the Miscellany, 
takes this opportunity to inform her subscribers that she 
never has had the slightest intention of leaving them until 
they leave her; at least while Providence continues her 


life and health. 
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